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In many respects this is a very remarkable book. It is 
remarkable as being the production of a soldier in the regular 
army of the United States, who has spent the greater part of a 
life now well advanced in active military service on the field 
and the Indian frontier, away from libraries and the associa- 
tion of thinking men, and has risen by merit to the rank of 
Brigadier-General. In 1855, General Hitchcock, for he is the 
author, left the army, but on the breaking out of the present 
war, the Administration, anxious to secure the service of his 
tried ability, commissioned him a Major-General, and tendered 
to him very important military commands. These he de- 
clined accepting; but being called to the important post of 
military adviser at Washington, he continued until recently in 
that office, the duties of which he discharged in a manner 
highly honorable to himself and satisfactory to the govern- 
ment. The book is remarkable for the spiritual, we may 
almost say the mystical, character of its thought, for the 
serenity of its view, the purity of its speculation, the unceas- 
ing boldness and unaffected loftiness which we are apt to 
regard as the solitary student’s peculiarity, and which we find 
it difficult to associate with the military habit of mind. It is 
remarkable again, and still more remarkable, for the lovely 
temper in which it is written. A sweeter moral atmosphere 
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we never breathed than pervades every paragraph of the two 
volumes. There is no harshness, there is no intolerance, there 
is no aggression, there is no disagreeable dogmatism, no as- 
sumption of superior wisdom. Its charity is perfect, for there 
is no air of charitableness about it; it is the good-will of an 
honest, believing, and gentle mind. We can scarcely think 
of a theologian, living or dead, who might not with profit sit 
at the feet of this brave soldier, and listen to him as he talks 
about religion. ‘I would ask,’ he says, “ with as much 
earnestness as may not compromise a reasonable degree of 
diffidence, that the suggestions in the following pages may 
receive the attention of those who feel that they do not well 
know what to make of the miraculous portions of the Scrip- 
tures; not, indeed, as a final solution of the multitude of 
problems that may arise on a perusal of the sacred volume, 
but as furnishing some clew to a method of study by which, 
with patience and the Divine blessing, some valuable results 
may be obtained.”’ We quote this beautiful paragraph, in- 
stead of others equally beautiful, of which there are so many 
of similar strain that the selection would be embarrassing, 
because it indicates one of the motives of the author — per- 
haps we may call it his chief motive — in offering his work to 
the public. He would aid those who are stumbling over the 
miraculous portion of the Scriptures. He has no scruple 
about showing openly the side which will be most offensive to 
the readers of such a review as this; but he has not the least 
intention of making himself offensive to anybody, nor does he 
seem to suspect that he may be making himself so. He is 
quietly persuaded that multitudes of men are stumbling over 
the supernatural in the life of Jesus, and that great numbers 
will thank him for removing that stone of stumbling from 
their path. He assumes the mythical character of the mirac- 
ulous portions of the New Testament, without the least re- 
serve, the slightest emotion, or the feeblest apology. “If,” 
he says, ‘‘ we accept the miracles as historical realities, we 
must refuse the idea of law altogether, and must admit that 
there is no truth in the doctrine which affirms an order in the 
course of nature; we must then deny the possibility of science 
in all its branches; and this must be extended to logic and 
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reasoning, for these depend upon the permanent operation of 
our faculties; and then we must hold our hands and receive 
everything as equally possible, and must live in an acknowl- 
edged anarchy of both nature and intellect.” It will be per- 
ceived that the writer carries the mythical out to its full con- 
clusions. What Strauss intimates at the end of his work, 
Hitchcock avows at the beginning of his. Strauss labors 
through his heavy volumes to destroy the historical character of 
individual narratives, and finally puts forth the philosophical 
principle that makes his previous labor needless. Hitchcock 
asserts the principle, and declines the labor. But this is not 
the whole extent of his iniquity, as most will esteem it. The 
German critic, terror of his time, who was thought to have 
made havoc of historical Christianity, and who drew down on 
his head the condign wrath of the defenders of the New Testa- 
ment, not only allowed a substantial basis of honest literal 
fact in the story of the Evangelists, but endeavored, while 
setting the supernatural aside, to show a basis of literal fact 
beneath much of the marvellous itself. He resolved the super- 
natural into the natural. The American thinker not only ad- 
mits no basis of fact for the miraculous, but concedes only the 
faintest vestige of literal truth to the unmiraculous portions of 
the biography. The whole story is to him a mythus. The 
entire narrative is poetical in its nature. The Gospels are not 
biographies of a living person, but are poems setting forth 
philosophical truths under the form of symbol. The miracles 
are symbolical ; the life, in which the miracles are set, is sym- 
bolical ; the main figure, by whom the miracles are said to 
have been wrought, is symbolical. The writer is ready to 
grant that such a person as Jesus may have existed; on the 
whole, he is inclined to believe that such a person did exist, 
and did lay down his life as a martyr to a higher truth 
than his age could understand ; but the historical existence of 
Jesus is of no importance to his argument, as he admits him- 
self; and to us it seems a blemish, if thus unimportant. The 
theory is more complete if the Christ is made as mythical as 
his deeds ; for after all he is significant only as a mythus. It 
is only as a mythus that he is introduced; it is only asa 
mythus that he is used. 
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General Hitchcock’s theory is, we venture to say, the bold- 
est ever propounded as an account of the composition of the 
New Testament. It is bolder than Baur’s, for Baur proceeds 
according to the rules of historical criticism, and moreover 
does leave a foundation of literal truth in the Evangelical 
biography, though he finds it impossible to determine just 
what it was. But the author of the volume before us cuts all 
the cords of historical tradition, and the mighty fabric of 
Primitive Christianity floats like a magnificent bubble in the 
air. Let us not be understood as casting any reproach on the 
hypothesis before us by the terms in which we describe it ; we 
simply wish to present its features by the fewest possible 
touches of the pen. Far less would we throw the thinnest 
shadow of doubt over the author’s purpose in framing and 
making exposition of it. He writes, as we fully believe, and 
as he earnestly asseverates, in a mood of utter reverence, and 
in the interest of a pure intellectual faith. He writes with a 
sincere desire to relieve the doubting from the weight of their 
doubt, to remove obstacles that lie in the way of faith, to offer 
deeper views of truth, and to plant the verities of religion on 
everlasting foundations. He says: “ In order to reach a right 
conception of the spirit of the [New Testament] writings, it 
seems necessary for modern Christians to look upon the Scrip- 
tures, not with less, but with more respect and awe than they 
are commonly supposed to do. The Scriptures must rise, or 
be exalted in their estimation to that point of holiness and 
sacredness when they shall seem as it were to touch divinity.” 
Again: ‘ So far as the seeming historical is herein denied, it 
is only denied in favor of the spiritual. As mere history, the 
Gospel would be a thing of the past ; but as a divine allegory, 
it was designed to teach the ever-living truth. To hold perti- 
naciously to the letter, is to lose its significance to the spirit ; 
but to yield the letter, not in a spirit of doubt or denial, but 
in devotion to the truth, is to find the very spirit from which 
the letter proceeded.” 

Once more, speaking of infidelity, he remarks, with a 
touching beauty: ‘ Man loves truth instinctively, and hates 
falsehood. Give him truth, indeed, and if he understands 
it, he will drink it as the water of life. Error is only ac- 
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ceptable when it wears the face of truth. A reputed infidelity 
turns out almost always to be a protest against a real or 
an apparent falsehood. For truth is an eternal virgin, and 
the first love of all mankind, the first-born among many 
brethren. To wander from it is to love, that is to worship, 
some mistaken image or shadow of it: and this it is that 
leads man into the wilderness, through and out of which, 
however, every man carries with him a Moses, a Joshua, a 
Jesus, —a word in the heart, an angel, a prophet, — through 
whom the pure wine of truth may be brought to that soul 
which hungers and thirsts after righteousness.” 

So much for the general character of this book, for the 
spirit in which it was conceived, and the object for which it 
was composed. Let us now examine with some care the 
account it gives of primitive Christianity. The writer was led 
to the opinions he holds respecting the character of the Gos- 
pels by a course of study in cabalistic literature running 
back through a considerable term of years. His first inves- 
tigations — and they were very diligently pursued — were 
directed towards the people who devoted their lives to a 
search for the philosopher’s stone. The result of these in- 
vestigations he published in 1857, in a small volume entitled 
‘* Alchemy and the Alchemists,” the purpose of which was 
to show that the philosopher’s stone was spiritual truth ; 
that these strange old men were not trying to find the charm 
which converted the baser metals into gold, but were trying 
to find the charm which converted the earthly dross of mortal 
existence into immortal wisdom; that the paraphernalia of 
their pretended science —their elixirs and essences, their acids 
and alkalies, their astrolabes and alembics, their lilies, lions, 
and dragons— were but the occult symbols of things they dared 
not utter in common speech, the grotesquely painted curtain 
behind which they carried on researches into the inmost nature 
of moral truth, and entertained speculations concerning the 
sublime verities of the soul. 3 

In the course of these studies on the alchemists he came, 
by natural sequence, to Swedenborg, in whom he detected a 
member of the same great fraternity of seekers behind the 
veil, — men who talked in symbols, and uttered their profound- 
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est thoughts in the unknown tongue of allegory. The con- 
clusions of his research into the philosophical character of 
Swedenborg were given to the world one year later, in a second 
volume, called ‘“‘ Swedenborg a Hermetic Philosopher.” By 
this time General Hitchcock was deep in the allegorical litera- 
ture. He was introduced to the mystical fathers of the 
Church ; they passed him on to the Alexandrine chambers of 
imagery, and brought him into acquaintance with Philo, the 
metaphorical ; he told him of the Essenes, that strange sect 
among the Jews, whose character has given rise to much 
speculation, whose relation to Christianity has been the ground 
of so much uneasy surmise, but whose name cannot be traced 
certainly to its origin, and whose very existence, as a Hebrew 
sect flourishing when Christ was born, has been denied. 

The Essenes, it was discovered, on evidence which only 
literary Quixotism, like De Quincey’s, could think of calling 
in question, were a small body of Jews, numbering about 
four thousand, — at least one hundred and fifty years old at 
the time Jesus lived, and perhaps much older, — who lived 
in the “ wilderness” bordering the Dead Sea. They were 
‘“‘ Come-outers”’ from the Hebrew Church and State, took no 
part in national affairs, withdrew from the centres of the 
popular life, and passed their days in homely industry, in 
the cultivation of personal, domestic, and social virtue, and 
in the performance of religious duty. In many respects they 
resembled the Shakers, in the western part of Massachusetts. 
There was a mystery about them,— about their forms, their 
opinions, their origin, and their purpose,—the mystery that 
always attaches to the unknown, the solitary, — the mystery 
of the desert. It was reported of them by Philo and Jose- 
phus, that they had occult doctrines, which they covered over 
by cabalistic signs, and protected from the vulgar gaze by 
solemn oaths and initiations; that they used figurative speech, 
— dealt in symbols and parables, which veiled the naked form 
of high spiritual truths. This was interesting. 

But this would never have drawn the Essenes from their 
obscurity, or fixed on them the gaze of Christendom, had it 
not been for the wonderful resemblance of some of their moral 
teachings and practices to those of the early Christians. This 
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resemblance attracted our author, as it has attracted a great 
many before him. He found that the Essenes, as the cardinal 
principles of religion, announced Love of God, love of Good- 
ness, love of Man. De Quincey, who exercises his utmost 
ingenuity in establishing the identity of the Essenes with the 
Christians, sums up the points of similarity in the following 
order. They were both distinguished for their close affection 
towards one another. They both had all things in common. 
They both were “ given to hospitality.” In travelling they 
carried no purse, but went from house to house among the 
brotherhood. They held solemn worship before sunrise, with 
prayers‘and hymns. They neglected marriage, though they 
did not absolutely condemn it, giving more praise to conti- 
nence. They were eminent for fidelity to personal trusts. 
They were peacemakers, denouncing war, in usage and prin- 
ciple. They abjured oaths, except in their initiations, dis- 
countenanced all exaggerations of speech, were scrupulously 
true to their word, and held a promise to be as holy as a bond. 
By temperance in food, drink, and all sensual indulgence, they 
lived to a great age, a hundred years and more,—=so says 
Josephus of the Essenes, and so reports tradition of St. John. 
They exhibited a wonderful contempt for pain and death, a 
fact which attracted particular notice in the case of the 
Christians, and which goes far to establish their identity with 
these old mystics, of whom the same is recorded. 

Nor was this all. Eusebius found a striking similarity be- 
tween the religious practices of the -Essenes and those of the 
Christians. The meetings of both, and the exercises _per- 
formed at their meetings, were in all main respects precisely 
the same. In Passion Week, preceding the Easter, they held 
a solemn festival, when they passed the time in fasting, watch- 
ing, and the study of the Divine Word. They had a mystical 
supper, too, and sung hymns, precisely as the Christians did, 
and the Christians alone. 

There was something startling in this close resemblance — 
this more than resemblance — this identity of thought and 
practice in points of fundamental importance and distinctive 
character. It raised a very serious question, — Who were 
these Essenes, and what relation existed between them and 
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the Christians ? We must pass over the answers given to this 
question from different sides ;— the answer given by the ene- 
mies of the religion, that Essenism anticipated Christianity in 
its most essential features; that Christianity was but Essenism 
under another name, having no claim to originality, and no 
title to peculiar respect, being in fact but a republication of an 
old idea ; — the answer given by the defenders of the religion, 
that the priority of teaching belonged to Christianity, of which 
Essenism was only a poor imitation ; — the answer of Eusebius, 
that the Essenes existed as a sect, but subsequently to the 
time of Christ ;— and the answer of De Quincey, that they 
never existed as a Jewish sect at all, but that the early Chris- 
tians, in order to protect themselves from their foes, to pre- 
serve their organization, and to promulgate secretly their 
opinions, assumed this name of Essenes as a mask; so that 
Josephus, in describing the Essenes, describes the Christians, 
and does, after all, bear testimony to the existence and the 
power of the Church. All these answers, and others that 
invite remark, must be left uncriticised. We must proceed 
at once to the answer suggested by the author of “‘ Christ the 
Spirit.” 

That the Essenes could claim priority of the Christians was 
certain. That they constituted a distinct sect in Palestine 
admitted of no doubt. That their ethical principles and relig- 
ious observances were in some respects almost identical with 
those of the New Testament, was very clear. What then? 
Why, they were one and the same people, — that is to say, the 
Christians were Essenes ; the New Testament writings were 
Kssene writings. 

Philo, in his report of the Essenes, speaks of their custom 
of assembling to hear interpretations of the Hebrew sacred 
writings from their elders, which interpretations “ are deliv- 
ered by mystic expressions in allegories ; for the whole of the 
law appears to these men to resemble a living animal, the 
express commandments being the body, and the invisible 
meaning lying beneath the plain words resembling the soul.’ 
In another place, they are described as “ taking up the Sacred 
Scriptures, and philosophizing concerning them, investigating 
the allegories of their national philosophy, since they look on 
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their literal expressions as symbols of some secret meaning of 
nature intended to be conveyed in those figurative signs.” 
Philo also mentions writings which their ancient men had left 
behind them, of an allegorical character, intimating at the 
same time that the allegorical style of composition was still 
fashionable among them. Then comes in Eusebius, with a 
statement made in the interest of Christianity, but easily 
turned against him, that in all probability the commentaries 
which the Essenes had were the very Gospels and Epistles of 
the New Testament. 

What follows? This, of course: that Essenes composed 
the books — the biographical books at least — of the New Tes- 
tament. But inasmuch as the Essenes composed none but 
allegorical writings, these writings must be allegorical ; and, 
since the Essenes used allegory to veil their interpretations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and wrote allegorical books with the 
design of conveying thus the interior sense of the law as they 
understood it, it must be the design of these books to convey 
that interior sense, — to teach, under the form of mythus and 
parable, the spirit of the Scriptures. 

This, then, in brief, is the theory of the work under review. 
“The Gospels were designed originally as interpretations of 
the Hebrew Sacred Scriptures, after a mystical method, for 
the use or edification of a secret society among the Jews.” 
In fulfilment of this design, the spirit of the sacred writings is 
brought into a temporal scene, under the form of a person, 
whose introduction is accomplished poetically by the help of 
supernatural machinery. Once on the stage, the writers of the 
seeming histories invent situations, put in according to fancy 
the graphic or dramatic details, devise symbolical deeds and 
sayings, so as to make Jesus, their chief personage, represent 
by his words and actions what, in their opinion, the Hebrew 
Scriptures in their spirit say to the believing soul, and work 
in the believing heart. Christ is the personified spirit of the 
ancient Law; he is the heart of the Bible in a figure; he is 
the interior Word, represented as moving about among men. 
Whether a person bearing his name actually lived or not, is 
of no consequence. In the intention of the Gospel writers, 
he was a mythus; his biography is not a biography, but a 
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metaphor ; his life is not a life, but a sermon; his actions are 
emblems ; his experiences are tropes; his miracles. are para- 
bles in the guise of history ; the men and women who sur- 
round him are figures of rhetoric. 

We ought to say, perhaps, that, before pushing his con- 
clusion to this length, our author had been struck by the 
evidently allegorical character of much of the New Testa- 
ment. There was a great deal of metaphorical language, and 
there were at least some metaphorical facts. The words water 
and spirit, flesh and blood, bread and wine, used in contrast, 
conveyed a palpable hint of the distinction between the literal 
and the spiritual sense. The miracle of the water changed 
into wine, of the penny found in the mouth of the fish, of the 
multiplication of loaves, the stilling of the tempest, the walk- 
ing on the sea, the flowing of the water and blood from the 
wounded side of the Crucified, suggest at once the doctrine of 
the hidden sense, and have always been “ improved” for 
teaching. Onée on the scent of mystical interpretation, the 
chase is endless; one starts a symbol at every turn; the whole 
field is covered with emblematic pearls. The larger part of 
these two volumes is devoted to the allegorical interpretation 
of the Gospels under the light of the author’s hypothesis. The 
second volume is given entirely to the mystical exposition of 
the Gospel of John. We cannot commend very highly Gen- 
eral Hitchcock’s success in these illustrations: we are pre- 
sumptuous enough to fancy that we could do this part of his 
work a great deal better. Some of his explanations are 
strained, some are prosaic, some are flat, some are trivial. 
This, however, is his defect, not the defect of his theory, which 
should not be burdened with the sin of his imperfect imagina- 
tion. He argues better than he illustrates, and is far more 
ingenious in defending his view than he is brilliant in setting 
it forth. 

That the Gospels are not historical books, containing the 
authentic biography of Jesus, may be made to appear, he 
thinks, altogether apart from the intrinsic probability of the 
case. The strange silence of history respecting so wonderful 
a person as Jesus under their representation must have been, 
is a staggering fact, never yet explained, and alone sufficient 
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to cast suspicion on the presumed biographies. Then, again, 
they are written in Greek, the language of the allegorizers ; 
they abound in parables ; they contain frequent and impressive 
warnings against literal constructions; they describe them- 
selves in many parts as containing hidden wisdom which the 
initiated only can understand; they were received as alle- 
gorical writings by some of the fathers of the Church, con- 
spicuous among whom was Origen, who said, ‘“‘ The Sacred 
Scripture is like aman; for, as a man consists of a rational 
soul, of a sentient or sensuous soul, and of a body, so, in like 
manner, have the divine books a threefold sense, — an historical 
or grammatical sense, a moral sense, and a spiritual sense.” 

That the Gospels are Essene writings he argues, in addition 
to the other evidence, from the fact that the Essenes are not 
mentioned in them; that the Essene doctrine of the letter and 
the spirit runs through them; that the great foes of the Es- 
senes, the Scribes and Pharisees, are vehemently denounced 
on almost every page; that the only opinions which receive 
any commendation at all are those which were entertained by 
the Essenes. 

The author’s supposition is that the Gospels were composed, 
not for the people who were “ without,” but for the use of 
the Essenes alone; and for a considerable period were kept 
exclusively in their hands. They were secret books, contain- 
ing a secret doctrine. And they might have remained secret 
books forever had not St. Paul — who, if not a member in 
regular standing in the society, held substantially the opin- 
ions which the society held — openly preached in such a man- 
ner as to attract the public attention to the sect and to the 
books. Great numbers of the uninitiated became acquainted 
through him with the hidden doctrines of the sect ; the line 
which divided them from the world was broken down; the 
books were forced out of their hands, and made common 
property ; the admixture of foreign elements changed their 
character, and altered their attitude in history ; converts from 
other parties — Sadducees, Pharisees, Greeks, Romans — suc- 
ceeded in getting into the brotherhood without getting into 
the wisdom ; differences of opinion in regard to the truth it- 
self found entrance and foothold ; literalists read the mystical 
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writings as literalists always will, with the eyes of the under- 
standing, not with the eyes of the soul; the myths were 
interpreted as history, the metaphor was accepted as fact, the 
allegory was received as biography, the figure of speech be- 
came a living man. A new sect, as it might be called, grew 
about this personage, increased, built up an organization of its 
own, became known as a distinct body, — either split off from 
the original Essene community, or, being the more numerous, 
absorbed it, received a new name, Christians, at Antioch, and 
stood before the world the heralds of a new religion. From 
this time the spiritual element declined in force. Partly be- 
cause it was disabled by the unrepealed obligation of secrecy, 
and partly because the spiritual element is always surpassed 
in demonstration of power by brute mind and practical organ- 
ization. Many of the Fathers of the Church were members 
of the order, and adhered faithfully to the original tradition 
respecting the authorship and character of the New Testa- 
ment; but they were forbidden to divulge what they knew, 
and their knowledge passed away with them, or was long con- 
cealed in obscure corners of the mind of Christendom. The 
historical tendency overwhelmingly prevailed; and it was not 
long ere the truth was publicly lost sight of, and pronounced 
to be heresy. 

Such is the theory. We have stated it briefly, but with per- 
fect fairness, and have carefully avoided every expression that 
might seem to carry with it a shadow of prejudgment. It 
might have been stated more strongly if stated at greater 
length; but those who can read intelligently will understand 
the strength of it from the hints given; others would require 
much more explanation than a paper like this could supply. 
It is certainly an interesting, ingenious, and suggestive view of 
primitive Christianity ; and we happen to know that to many 
minds it has come, as the writer desires it may come, as a wel- 
come and grateful relief from the difficulties that encumber 
the popular theory. Perhaps the serene, spiritual beauty of it 
has fascinated a few who have not cared to observe its exceed- 
ingly radical character, and who would probably be shocked if 
set face to face with its literal results. We shall not occupy 
much room in recording the reasons of our dissent from the 
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critical conclusions of this book, but it is necessary to indicate 
them. 

That these conclusions rest upon no solid foundation in his- 
torical or literary fact, — that the theory comes about as near 
being pure theory as ever theory did or can, —is an objection, 
and a serious one, but not absolutely fatal, in this department 
of inquiry. Every account of the origin, the authorship, the 
construction of the New Testament, is largely made up of 
hypothesis. The account that is generally received is per- 
haps quite as largely made up of hypothesis as any other. 
So little is really known in regard to primitive Christianity 
and the earliest Christian literature, that the plain truth of 
history is not to be obtained. One theory may be more plausi- 
ble than another ; but, inasmuch as we can have nothing bet- 
ter than theory, no writing can be condemned on that ground 
alone. 

The chief weakness of the author’s position consists in the 
exaggerated importance that he attaches, and that others have 
attached, to the resemblance between Essenism and the primi- 
tive Christianity. No doubt this resemblance is very curious 
and very close in some particulars. The ethics of the Essenes 
and the ethics of the New Testament are nearly identical. If 
to account for this it were necessary to suppose an historical 
connection between the two, it would be sufficient to say that 
the systems touched at this one point. The Evangelists may 
have belonged to the “ brotherhood,’ and may have given 
their coloring to the precepts of Jesus. Numbers of the early 
disciples may have entered the Church from the brotherhood 
between the death of Jesus and the composition of the New 
Testament. There is no difficulty in presuming that Jesus 
himself was intimately acquainted with the members of a sect 
which had so much that was in unison with his own cast of 
sentiment, and which would naturally impart something of its 
own temper to one endowed and moved as he was. A contact 
with Essenism at this single point, where alone the similitude 
is very apparent, does not involve an intimate alliance with it, 
far less need it imply a vital dependence on it, or an absorp- 
tion in it. 

But it is not necessary to suppose even thus much historical 
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connection between Essenism and Christianity. For that 
which they held thus cordially in common, they both held in 
common with all the spiritualists of that epoch and of that 
quarter of the globe. The lofty ethics of the New Testament 
were not peculiar to those purists of Palestine. If the Essenes 
had them before the Christians, the Therapeute of Egypt had 
them before the Essenes, and the Persians had them before 
the Therapeute. They are not Syrian, but Oriental. They 
are all found in their elements, some of them are found fully 
stated, in the books of the Old Testament. The writer of 
‘‘ Christ the Spirit”? admits and argues that these precepts con- 
tained only the spirit of the Law; if that is so, they were the 
common heritage of all illuminated Jews, to whatever sect 
they belonged. They were the exclusive possession of no 
party and of no person ; and their presence in the New Testa- 
ment is no more strange, and no less strange, than their pres- 
ence in other spiritual writings. Why should we allow to the 
Essenes a monopoly of moral insight? Why admit that this 
lofty virtue when found in a Pharisee’s possession must be 
attached as stolen property? Why fear lest Christianity 
should lose its prestige of originality, because it must share 
with others what belongs to all, since it possesses this on those 
high conditions which the truly original alone enjoy ? 

We hold, then, that this ancient apprehension of the 
secondary origin of Christianity on the score of its Essenian 
character is groundless. The similarity brings no grave his- 
torical consequences with it. But this is not the whole case. 
A great deal has been said about the agreement between 
Essenism and Christianity. There is on the other side a 
great deal to be said about the disagreement between them. 
There are considerations which make it quite impossible to 
believe that either was derived from the other. Primitive 
Christianity was, past all doubt, Hebraic; Essenism was 
deeply tinged with the mysticism of Oriental thought. It is 
reported to have had secret doctrines, which were imparted 
only to the initiated. What those doctrines were is not 
positively known; but so far as they are known, they suggest 
the theosophy of Parsism. The Essene Deity was wholly 
unlike the Hebrew Jehovah ; there was a philosophy of the 
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spiritual world such as certainly did not prevail in the early 
Church, such as certainly did prevail among the people be- 
yond the Euphrates; there was a philosophy of angels, of 
which great account was made; there was large parade of 
occult wisdom ; there was the Eastern speculation in regard 
to the soul and the body, the impurity of the flesh, the un- 
cleanness of the world, the expiatory design of human exist- 
ence. The elements of Pantheism lurked there, as Philo 
intimates distinctly enough. The Essenes raised the symbol 
of the sun to such dignity, that many have suspected them of 
being fire-worshippers. 

Something of all this appeared in the Christian Church of 
the second century, and it may have been introduced by the 
Essenes ; but if it was, it was introduced as a corruption. 
Ewald contends that it was thus brought in. Ewald — whose 
authority on such a matter stands high as the highest — gives 
it as his opinion that the Essenes, being a “‘ close communion,” 
having no share in the popular life, and no intercourse with 
other sects, for a long period kept aloof from the Christian 
fraternity ; but, as in course of time the new religion spread 
and made its influence felt in the remote corners and among 
the secluded people of the country, many of them were drawn 
to it by spiritual affinity. These retained their peculiarities 
of faith and observance as far as it was possible, and endeavy- 
ored to carry them over to the new sect. As their numbers 
increased, their success in leavening the still unorganized 
mass of the Christians became palpable and apparent; so 
much so, that the genuine spiritualists took alarm, and pro- 
ceeded against these intruders as heretics. Paul especially 
held them in distrust, warned the churches against their fan- 
ciful speculations, and assailed them as the representatives 
of that hard, narrow exclusiveness of mind, that obstinate 
formalism, that stiff Hebraism, which, in his view, hindered 
the spread, polluted the purity, and smothered the genius of 
the faith. The Essenes are reported as being strenuous ob- 
servers of the Law, and jealous guardians of its privileges. 
They were of the native Hebrew party; of course, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles found among them no friends. 

But whether Ewald be right or wrong in his conjecture that 
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the Essenes, instead of being the originators of Christianity, 
were the perverters of it, and instead of being its purifiers were 
its corrupters ; that, instead of losing their influence early, and 
gradually diminishing in importance, till they died out, leav- 
ing the Church in the hands of the literalists, they gained their 
influence late, and steadily increased, keeping the Church 
in the hands of the literalists;— thus much is pretty clear, 
that the Essenes, if they are correctly described by Philo and 
Josephus, could not have written the New Testament as it 
stands. They could have written, ‘‘ Cast not your pearls be- 
fore swine”’; “Go not among the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not.’’ Could they have writ- 
ten, ‘* They shall come from the east and the west, and the 
north and the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of 
God”? Could they have invented the story of the Canaanite 
woman, or fancied the Christ journeying among the people 
who kept swine ? 

They held very sacred the prejudices of caste; they ab- 
horred the uncircumcised ; they would eat no food that was 
not prepared by their own cooks ; they respected the sanctity 
of social distinctions, and, hating the Pharisees, carried even 
beyond Pharisaic limits the pride of the “elect.” Could such 
people have penned the beatitudes, ‘* Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”; ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God”? Could they 
imagine their immaculate spirit offering its intimacy to pub- 
licans, and breaking the bread of life with “ sinners” ? 

They were the severest of precisians; would they be likely 
to personify their Christ in the attitude of sending an adul- 
teress away uncondemned, or pardoning a “ woman of the 
town”? 

They were Sabbatarians of the straitest sect; how could 
they paint their symbolic person as a Sabbath-breaker? How 
could they put into the mouth of their incarnate spirit those 
stern rebukes of their own holy bigotries? How could they 
imagine Jesus plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath, and 
then flinging in the teeth of his enemies the declaration that 
the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath ? 
The supposition that they did so is inadmissible, wholly. If 
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it is urged that, in all he said and did respecting the Sabbath, 
‘Christ did not go beyond the spirit of the Law, that may be 
granted ; but he certainly did go beyond the Essene concep- 
tion of the spirit of the Law. 

The Essenes were ascetics; they discouraged marriage ; 
they ate no flesh; they used no oil. The New Testament 
describes the Son of Man as “ eating and drinking,” contrary 
to the usage of the ascetic Baptist, and presents him —in 
metaphor if you will—as honoring with his company a mar- 
riage feast, and furnishing more and better wine to guests 
who had already well drunken. Has not allegory its moral 
as well as its literary laws? May one metaphorically violate 
his principles? Is it legitimate, even in poetry, to contradict 
in the form of the representation the doctrines that are pro- 
pounded in the substance of the truth conveyed? If the New 
Testament is a poem, it is a poem conceived in a higher strain 
than the members of that secret brotherhood heard floating 
on the air in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. 

We here dismiss the theory which this book, entitled 
‘‘ Christ the Spirit,’ was written to advocate. But we are 
not yet prepared to dismiss the book itself, which contains 
very much more than its theory, and very much better. The 
title suggests thoughts which the volumes, in their purpose, 
fall short of and disappoint; and the author plainly has 
thoughts that are too large to be contained in his hypothesis ; 
for, in trying to tell his readers what this Spirit is which Christ 
symbolizes and personifies, he draws lines of definition so wide 
and all-embracing, that the sect of the Essenes can hardly be 
seen within them, and the place occupied by the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures is only a corner. ‘In the main,” he says, in delightful 
inconsistency with his chief view, “ this truth might have been 
seen in or through the older Jewish Scriptures; yet, in its 
own nature, truth transcends those records. Hence, while 
Christ represents the truth of the Jewish sacred writings, he 
is made to represent a higher order of truth at the same time.” 
Again: ‘* Not only is the truth exhibited in a higher form in 
Christ than in the old Law, but he is represented as promising 
a still further advance.”? Once more: ‘“‘ We have no adequate 


idea of truth when we imagine it can be exhausted and limited 
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by any writings whatever. It judgeth all things, but is itself 
judged by no man.” Farther on: ‘“ We must consider Christ, 
not as a person, nor merely as the Spirit of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures personified, but as speaking in the name of the Infinite 
Reason itself.” Grand words, — worthy of the radiant prom- 
ise held forth by the title ; but where were the Essenes who 
could have uttered them ? 

This Spirit, now, what is it? We know it by its effects. 
‘Tt has brought to life in millions of men a power that has 
enabled them to overcome the world, raising them absolutely 
above the fear of death ; but this can hardly be attributed to 
any of the direct teachings of the Bible itself.’ What then? 
What is this Spirit? It is no less and no other than the “ law 
in the heart.” If any one word must be used to define it, the 
author would select conscience as that word. Not that this 
selection is wholly satisfactory ; not that conscience is the only 
principle illustrated in the life of Jesus; not that there may 
not be a higher principle ; but this higher principle, if there 
be one, can only be found in a pure heart. By conscience is 
meant the moral nature of man, involving reason, affection, 
and will. This is the Spirit that knocketh at the door of every 
human heart, asking admission, and which we are warned not 
to grieve away. This is the Spirit which was before Abraham, 
whose coming has been the prediction of all time, at whose 
coming the world is judged. This is the Spirit which is with 
us in heaven, and no less in hell, — the Maker of both. This 
is the Spirit which saith, “‘ No man cometh to the Father but 
by me”; ** Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” This is the Mediator by 
whose instrumentality men are united to each other, and all 
are made one with God. This Spirit has a pentecostal power ; 
it speaks all languages, and every man hears it in his own. It 
says, ‘* He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me.” This is the Angel sent to guide us 
in the right way; this is the Prophet like unto Moses ; this is 
the Spirit of truth, the Comforter. ‘The mystery of redemp- 
tion lies in the mystery of the conscience. To awaken the 
conscience in a man is to awaken a principle which, faithfully 
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followed, may bring life and immortality to light in the soul.” 
Simply regarded as the sense of duty, the conscience “is an 
undying principle, superior to all temporal power, and mani- 
festing a divine spirit in man.” But it is more than this: it 
is a principle of love, making duty delight, and bringing one 
immediately into the kingdom of heaven. 

In such lofty style as this, the good soldier takes up and 
carries on his theme, letting us clearly perceive that his Christ 
is the spirit of humanity; the spirit in man that seeks the 
beautiful, the true, the good; the spirit of aspiration, of jus- 
tice, and of charity; the spirit that is in all men darkly, that 
shines in them to testify that they are sons of God; that burns 
and blazes in them to make them so indeed. As this concep- 
tion comes full-orbed into our minds, the Christ becomes some- 
thing far greater — shall we say far more substantial ? — than 
a being of flesh and blood. The local, the temporary, the 
national, is shed like the skin of a serpent. He appears in a 
new form, a living person in the world, not of incidents, but 
of thoughts. He is a symbol, but the symbol has in it the 
very breath of life. He is an ideal form, but yet so real that 
all other forms flit by it like shadows; it dilates with: time, 
and space, and the expanding horizon of the mind; it palpi- 
tates with the heart-beats of mankind; its veins are ruddy 
with the tide which courses through the vital channels of the 
nations. It speaks, and its words are words of pure wisdom 
from the oracles of the universal conscience. Its eyes moisten 
with tears: they are drops of compassion from the universal 
pity. Its hands work wonders: they are wonders of the char- 
ity that never faileth. It is the form, not of a man, but of 
Man: it is a form as of the Son of God. 

Is this language extravagant? We mean it shall seem so; 
for we wish the reader to demand an explanation of it. 

The objection is commonly brought against the doctrine of 
the spiritual Christ, that it is a vague and impalpable doctrine. 
Christ the Spirit, it is said, is really no Christ at all, but only 
the ghost of a Christ, — a shade, or even the shadow of a shade. 
Strip him of his flesh and blood, he dies, past resurrection. 
Take him out of Palestine, he is nowhere. Detach him from 
Hebrew history, and he goes flitting about over the fields of 
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conjecture, taking as many shapes as a cloud. Open a seam 
in his Jewish gabardine, and you discover nothing inside: the 
person has vanished. You must hoop him round with bands 
of very literal fact, — you must bind him in parchment bonds, 
—or you cannot be certain that you have him. The historical 
Christ is the only real Christ. Such is the common persuasion. 

It is not the persuasion of the man who gives us this book ; 
and it is not our persuasion. We have no purpose, saying 
this, to bring the historical Christ under suspicion. Leaving 
the historical Christ unharmed, it is nevertheless true that the 
historical Christ is not the real Christ: the real Christ is the 
_ spiritual, or the Spirit. Without the Spirit, the historical 
Christ is naught. Without the historical Christ, the Spirit is 
himself. 

Spirit is reality; it is the substantial, the solid, the per- 
manent, the palpable thing. It is the base of all existence. 
We speak of occurrences in the natural world as “ phenom- 
ena,’ appearances,—a phrase which implies that there is 
something beneath and behind them which is not an ap- 
pearance ; that something is Spirit. Creation sprung into 
being, say the old Scriptures, at a word; the word was the 
airy form of a thought; the thought was the ethereal expres- 
sion of a being. The real part of the Christ is the spiritual 
part, by universal admission. It is his faith, his love, his 
humanity. What historical believer hopes to be saved by 
touching the hem of his Hebrew garment, by having a rem- 
nant of his seamless coat? The virtue of the miracles, even 
to them who believe the miracles, and believe that not to 
believe the miracles is not to be saved, lies in the loving will 
that wrought the miracles, and in the loving sentiment that 
informs them. Who goes to Christ for anything but his 
thought? Who hopes to be helped by anything but his affec- 
tion? Who expects to be blessed by anything but the com- 
munion of his life? Who opens his soul to anything but the 
breath of his aspiration? The Christ you love, O literal and 
matter-of-fact brother, is, after all, the spiritual Christ. The 
Christ of the sectarian, of the dogmatist, is the spiritual Christ, 
if it is any Christ at all. It is the truth in the creed that 
enlightens and redeems, not the words in the creed. The 
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Christ of the formalist, the ritualist, the ecclesiastic, is the 
spiritual Christ, if it is any Christ at all. The bread and the 
wine would be inoperative if they were not the body of God. 
The prayer is not addressed to the image, but to the divinity 
behind the image. 

True, it is replied; but the divinity would be nothing to us 
without the image. How could we see the spiritual Christ, if 
he had not flesh and bones as we have? How could we find 
him, if he had not a local habitation? How should we know 
him to be the person we were looking for, if he did not pre- 
sent himself with open credentials of a very unmistakable 
kind? The spirit must be authenticated, otherwise we shall 
find ourselves believing every spirit, and shall miss the true 
one. Now there is no mistake. This book, we know, contains 
the literal fact ; this article, we are certain, embodies the pure 
truth; this shrine holds the real divinity. Are you sure of 
that? It seems to us that, if spirit possesses one quality 
above another, it is this of being self-evidencing. It is its 
own witness, and its own demonstration. They who know it, 
know it under one form as well as another. It knows its 
own, and is known of them. Instead of being authenticated 
by the form, it authenticates the form. The doctrine proves 
the miracle, not the miracle the doctrine. We do not accept 
Beelzebub on the strength of wonders, nor would any number 
of marvels convince us that Judas was the Christ. Scepticism 
always assails the letter first, even if it carries its assault 
further. It is harder to verify the history, than to accredit 
the person of whom the history tells; it is harder to legiti- 
mate the creed, than to assent to the truth it embodies; it is 
harder to justify the rite, than to receive the idea which the 
rite symbolizes. The beauty of the Christ’s moral character 
needs no evidence; it burns through the ages like a star; it 
sails through the cloudy skies of controversy like the moon. 
However it may have been with those who saw its earliest 
appearing, it has been so long with us that we know it with- 
out putting our hands into its side. That person stands out 
plain to all eyes, serene, majestic, well defined, not a feature 
erased, not a line weakened, every trait fairly and broadly 
marked, its glory confessed by all lookers-on, its truth ac- 
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knowledged, its beauty admired; but among those who 
lovingly bend before it are some who have torn his historical 
garb all to tatters, who have stripped him of his Messianic 
robes, taken off his crown of miracle, made huge rents in the 
tissue of narrative on which his figure is painted, and aban- 
doned the hope of ever knowing how he looked to the eyes 
of his contemporaries. The seamless coat of his history can 
no more be reproduced; but the spirit it clothed is abroad in 
Christendom. Is that spirit nothing, because the date of its 
advent on the stage of time is lost, and the accurate record 
of its deeds has been rubbed out by the flowing years? Is 
it nothing, because the antiquarian cannot identify the sacred 
places, and the historian cannot vouch for the authenticity of 
every recorded incident? Is it nothing, when it has become 
idealized by the loving sentiment and transfigured by the 
adoring imagination of mankind? Is it nothing, when the 
mind surrounds it with a halo of splendor, when the heart 
clings to it with its tenderest affections, when the soul sits at 
its feet in humility? Is it nothing, because it is universal ? 
Spiritual things are not only spiritually discerned, they are 
spiritually propagated. Great souls require no history ; it is 
of no consequence where they were born, when they lived, 
what dress they wore, what fortune they met, what wealth 
they possessed. Of some of them it may be said that they 
had no history whatever; hardly a cord of trustworthy tra- 
dition holds them attached to the earth. We have them, 
nevertheless; they lived, they are ours; the scantiness of 
their clothing permits us to see the majestic grace of their 
march. ‘To be born into the spiritual world one needs not an 
earthly father or mother. Was not the Christ born of the 
Holy Ghost? The Muse of history never introduced anybody 
to a child of God. The best she can do is to bring one to the 
door. He may come to the door, and yet not be seen. 

A question of priority is raised between spirit and form. 
One says, form precedes and creates spirit; spirit is an ef- 
fluence from matter. The Church preserves the mind and 
generates the life of the Christ. It is by joining the Church 
that one puts himself in communication with that august 
soul. It is by believing in the creed that one appropriates 
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the truth which the creed contains. It is by studying the 
New Testament that the impression of the image fixed there 
is retouched and revived. Not only does the Spirit Christ 
live for us in these symbolical forms and doctrines and books ; 
he is perpetually created anew by them in the hearts of be- 
lievers, and without them he would not exist. Suppose the 
Church gone, the sacraments gone, the creed gone, the Gos- 
pels gone, where wauld be the Christ? We reply, where he 
was before church, sacrament, creed, or Gospel came into 
being. There was a time when he was, and these were not. 
There were churches before there was a New Testament; and 
very living, faithful churches, too. There were apostles be- 
fore there were churches. There was a teaching, working, 
self-sacrificing Christ before there were apostles; and before 
there was a teaching, working, self-sacrificing Christ, —a 
Christ with articulate utterance and manual performance, — 
there was a still, interior, meditating, musing Christ, — a soul 
communing with the Infinite, breathing in the Eternal, fortify- 
ing itself with faith, hope, and charity, and accumulating the 
virtue which afterward streamed in loving light from his 
form, dropped beneficently from his fingers’ ends, and flowed, 
a healing power, from the hem of his garment. This fair 
image reproduced itself by its own sunlight on the heart- 
tablets which were sensitive enough to receive the impression, 
and was again and again reproduced from the “ negative,” 
which never faded. The friends of Jesus had no New Testa- 
ment. It is not likely that they put together his sayings and 
doings, and so made a comparative estimate of his character ; 
for there was much in those sayings and doings which they 
could not understand; much that conflicted with their preju- 
dices; much that grieved them, and in spite of which they 
must love him, if love him they did. It must be that a virtue 
came out of him, too fine to be articulated or demonstrated 
in acting; an aroma, in which this great soul transpired and 
communicated itself. His friends knew more of him than he 
showed them,— had a more perfect likeness of him than he 
painted. 

They attempted to describe him afterwards in the Gospels of 
the New Testament; not very successfully, being unskilled in 
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verbal description, and out of the abundance of the heart 
being unable to say much. They described him much better 
in their obedience to him, in their personal and social virtues, 
in their hopes, aspirations, endeavors, in their love-feasts, 
their care for the poor and sick, their respect for the slave, 
their earnest humanity that made the Gentiles stare, the 
nobleness and willingness of their self-sacrifice, the beautiful 
ideal of character which they cherished, and their daily prayer 
that the kingdom of God might come on the earth. They 
showed whom they had been with, and in that way exhibited 
him. The longer this image was in the world, the clearer it 
became, and the more powerfully it wrought on mankind. 
The Spirit Christ wrote his autobiography in large letters that 
burned with light. He moved Augustine, Bernard, Gerson, 
Tauler, Kempis, Fénelon, to illustrate him in their writings. 
He wrote many a hymn, he dictated many a sermon, he in- 
spired many a prayer, — each of which brought out into relief 
some lineament of his, or drew a delicate line of that divine 
countenance which grew more divine as the light of larger 
intelligence fell on it. 

The doctrine that Christ the Spirit, as a living person, pre- 
cedes in point of time the historical Christ, is quite in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the Church. It is suggested in the 
story of his being the child of a virgin by the Holy Spirit, 
his birth being the advent of a spiritual person, who needed 
only this much of mortal parentage for his manifestation. It 
is directly taught in the dogma of the pre-existence. Christ 
the Spirit had been already in the world. Before Abraham 
was he was, — not as a conscious individual, but as the soul 
of many individuals ; his features not all set together in one 
countenance, but distributed among many ; his attributes not 
gathered up in one soul, but animating a long line of souls, 
and pouring their brilliancy from numerous centres of light. 
The elements of which he was composed were elements that 
had been floating in the moral atmosphere from the first dawn 
of the conscience, and only waited the touch of Time’s finger 
to crystallize in this diamond point. The perfect beauty of 
that crystallization we probably appreciate better than the 
men of any former period. The New Testament does not 
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show us all the facets of this eminent gem. We need the full 
radiance of our modern knowledge to flash them all. We 
speak of the historical Christ; but the true historical Christ 
is the Christ of modern history, — the Christ who is painted for 
us by the experiences of the last ten centuries, — who has come 
to men living and real since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The scepticism which assails the authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament, so far from touching the genuine Christ of history, 
does but touch the records, which tell feebly and partially — 
how partially and feebly few pause to think — what befell be- 
fore his historical career had fairly opened ; the facts which it 
disturbs are but so many literary statements committed to pa- 
per concerning him, — statements exceedingly interesting and 
valuable, but comparatively unimportant by the side of the 
ideas he has planted, the institutions he has reared, the monu- 
ments of faith he has upraised, the churches he has builded, 
the massive lives he has placed like granite sphinxes along the 
avenues of civilization, the groups of lives that he has gath- 
ered in knots and set in all the desert places of the earth. 

But the Christ Spirit must have a form? Surely. A vis- 
ible form? Undoubtedly. A form palpable to the touch? 
We do not deny it. We only deny that he is confined to this 
form or that. We assert that he is seen under numberless 
forms, and equally well seen. He dwells in the Duomo of 
Milan and in the Quaker meeting-house in Salem. The Cath- 
olic priest presents him in the sacrament of Transubstantia- 
tion; the Unitarian ‘“ communes” with him in his simple me- 
morial rite ; the silent Friends have him nearest of all. The 
creed of thirty-nine articles, or the creed of five points, or the 
creed of “ Love your neighbor,’ each may contain him if 
either may. Here he is dressed out in glory as the King of 
heaven; there he is pictured as walking barefoot among the 
poor, in the garb of a mechanic. Here he is adored as the 
ideal of humanity ; there he is revered as humanity’s loftiest 
saint; in another place he is honored as the world’s martyred 
reformer; elsewhere, again, he is loved as the friend and 
comforter of the needy. He is portrayed as second person in 
the Trinity, Saviour, Mediator, son of the carpenter, — Christ 
the Spirit in all, and as much in one asin another. He isa 
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Proteus. The truth seems to be that the Spirit creates its 
form according to its need, and drops its forms one after an- 
other, as the old ones become exhausted and new ones are re- 
quired. The Church of any period was not manufactured ; 
it grew. De -Quincey, speaking of the dense obscurity that 
hangs about the early period of the Christian Church, — and, 
indeed, clouds the history of Christianity for some hundreds 
of years, rendering it extremely difficult to trace events to 
their causes, or to find the threads by which operations were 
guided,— attempts to account for it on the ground that the 
moving power was supernatural. Its machinery was not, 
therefore, like ordinary mechanism, open to human inspec- 
tion, but was concealed by its very nature. The footprints of 
the god cannot be traced on the ground. Even if they could 
be seen, it would be necessary to cover them up, that men 
might not be utterly confounded by such close contact with 
the immortals: but to cover them up was needless; they 
covered themselves up, and in so doing left vast spaces of 
vacancy where active causes should be found. De Quincey’s 
explanation of this very remarkable fact is purely fanciful, 
but it falls in with the idea we are advancing; namely, that 
the Spirit took possession of such forms as were waiting to 
receive it, filled them as long as they would contain it, then 
abandoned them to their fate. The Christ’s coming was with- 
out observation: silently he pushed open the door of the 
deserted temples, made them his Shekinah for the time, then 
departed, and mysteriously glided on. The creeds were ac- 
cretions; the sacraments made themselves; the “ conscious 
stones’? grew to beauty under the hand of architects who 
builded better than they knew. Protestants are generally 
of opinion that the forms under which the Church of the 
Middle Ages presented Christ are now but empty vessels, 
with just the faintest aroma of the spirit they once contained 
hanging about them. In passing from one phase of Protes- 
tantism to another, — from Lutheranism to Calvinism, from 
Calvinism to Socinianism, from Socinianism to Unitarianism, 
from Unitarianism to Rationalism, from Rationalism to Tran- 
scendentalism,— the Christ Spirit has been continually drop- 
ping its old garb, and putting on new, without giving the least 
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symptom of exhaustion in so doing, or intimating that it 
passes through any change save a change from glory to glory. 

Why fear, then, that the destruction of any particular form, 
or of any particular set or system of forms, or of all existing 
and prevailing forms, is to be the destruction of the real 
Christ? He is indestructible as humanity. A form of some 
kind he will be sure to have, he must have. If it is a mighty 
form, he will fill it. If it is a slender form, he will swell it 
out to his own proportions. The infinite is in the atoms. It 
may be an organization or an individual. If an organization, 
he will be able to animate it with a single soul; if an indi- 
vidual, he will be able to give it the force of a multitude of 
souls. It may be a literature, as the New Testament is, or it 
may be a spoken word passed along on the breath of tradition. 
If it is a literature, the various books which compose it will 
be made to repeat the same image; if it is a word, the heavens 
and earth shall pass away while that endures. Yes, the heav- 
ens and the earth of Jesus’s day have passed away in all but 
their material aspect. They are not what they were to the 
minds of men. The stars are not groups of spirits ;, the moon 
is not a goddess ; the sun is not a divinity; the prince of the 
powers of the air has taken his flight from the empyrean with 
his foul band of demons; the centre of the earth is not a 
realm of ghosts; Sheol has gone; Tartarus has vanished. 
There are the same skies; there is the same earth ; but all 
that made them what they had been to the human soul, has 
passed irrecoverably. There are literally new heavens and a 
new earth ; but the word which he committed to the air speeds 
on with that ripple whose movement never ceases. The tiny 
pulsations beat the mind’s ear, and knock with light finger at 
every heart ; the eternal doors fly open at the airy touch; the 
Teacher comes in, — the Comforter, the Inspirer ; the angelic 
train follows, filling the soul’s outer court with the rustling of 
wings, and making the dome ring with chanting choirs. Is 
the word inaudible? It has but gone within. The Spirit may 
not read to you from holy book, but it will look at you from 
holy eyes, it will breathe upon you in holy atmospheres, it 
will communicate itself to you through holy characters. “ The 
true Shekinah is man.” No church is so magnificent as a 
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noble soul; no sacrament is so efficacious as a pure heart. 
When the Christ has arrived at this form, the temples may 
fall. The saving rites are deeds. They never grow old; they 
never lose their virtue. The recorded actions of Jesus are 
standing communion-tables ; they are cups which have held 
their wine of life for two thousand years, and are as full of 
virtue now as they ever were. Every ecclesiastical form has 
altered ; but these remain unchanged. His recorded treat- 
ment of the Magdalene, of the adulteress, of the woman who 
poured the oil on his feet, his praise of the widow and her 
two mites, his silence before Pilate, his patience under the 
hands of the soldiers, his prayer on the cross, and a score of 
lovely things beside, are better than altars and masses and 
creeds to refresh the fainting soul of mankind. 

No less beautiful, no less plenteous in grace, are the deeds 
he has inspired. The actions of noble men and women stand 
like wayside shrines all along the path of history. What 
individual recalls not one sweet life, one gracious heart, one 
blessed achievement, which to him is a deep fountain of spirit- 
ual water? Say what we will about permanent ordinances, 
the truly permanent ordinances are pious works. The colonel 
who allowed himself to be taken, in order that his wounded 
men might escape in the overloaded boats; the student who 
swam the Potomac three times in face of hostile bullets, push- 
ing a raft covered with disabled soldiers ; the lieutenant who, 
hurt to death, begged, commanded his friend, because he was 
hurt to death, to leave him, and give his care to those whom 
there was yet hope of saving, — have set up — we say it with 
all reverence — have set up among their friends, in the house- 
holds of those who know them, very sacred ordinances, very 
holy shrines. To think of such deeds will be for them like 
touching the hem of Christ’s garment; to penetrate into the 
heart of them will be better than going to mass or attending 
vespers. The sanctities of heaven and earth meet in a deed 
of saintliness; and the mystery of transubstantiation is re- 
peated as often as these are remembered by believing souls. 

Why, then, be apprehensive lest the Spirit Christ be left 
naked and nebulous among mankind? The danger is not so 
much that Christ the Spirit will have no form, as that the 
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form, historical, literary, ritual, will stand unoccupied by 
Christ the Spirit. To recover him at any cost is the great 
labor and duty of the time. We can arrange his wardrobe 
after we have found his person. It might be a good thing to 
allow him for once to make his own choice of garments from 
the now richly furnished wardrobe of the world. He has fash- 
ioned so many already, that we are very sure he can fashion 
more. He has already cast aside so many, that we have no 
fear of his being left unclothed, even should the proud robes 
which men have hung on his shoulders be dropped by the 
wayside, or divided, like St. Martin’s cloak, among the poor. 
The clothes question quite aside, we must have Christ the 
Spirit, — that first, that by all means. It will be as much as 
we can achieve to open our doors to him in any dress, and 
give him a chamber in our hearts. 

We have no intention and no desire to act the part of de- 
structives. We would never shatter an idol that revealed a 
God. But knowing as we do know how many see no God 
behind the idol, — knowing as we do know how many, believ- 
ing the historical Christ to be shattered, fear that the real 
Christ is gone, — we would, passing by the others as not need- 
ing what we have to say, speak our word of encouragement to 
these. We have wished to detach the immortal person from 
his temporal environment; we have wished to show how little 
he has been injured by the falling of his house made with 

| hands ; we have wished to make him appear walking trium- 
# phantly over its ruins. 
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Art. II.— WAS THOMAS A KEMPIS THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
IMITATION”? 


Preuves que Thomas a Kempis n'a pas composé L’ Imitation de N. S. J. 
C. Par Puitiere JAMISEY DE LARROQUE. Paris: A. Durand. 
1862. 8vo. pp. 82. 


So close is the association in the minds of English readers 
of the name of Thomas 4 Kempis with the book of ‘ The Imi- 
tation of Christ,”’ that a suggestion of any question concerning 
the authorship will perhaps seem to them shameless, if not 
profane, — near even to a denial that the several Gospels of 
the New Testament were written by the authors whose names 
they bear. Very few who rest in this confident belief are 
, aware that no literary dispute is more ancient, more obstinate, 
and more inexhaustible than the dispute about the origin of 
this classic of piety. Centuries before the letters of Junius were 
written, the honor of writing the “ Imitation” was assigned 
to several claimants, and the final verdict in the case seems 
to be as far off as ever. There is no way of deciding it; the 
tradition concerning it has no unity, nor has any name a 
substantial majority of suffrages. The reasons for believing 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, that David wrote the Psalms, 
that Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, and that John wrote the 
Apocalypse, unsatisfactory as many of these are, are more 
numerous than any which sustain the claims of rival monks 
in the medizval book of devotion. The best that impartial 
investigation has been able to do has only proved a negative. 
Contending partisans have discredited each other’s theories, 
but have not established their own. 

To prove a negative is all that M. Philippe Jamisey de 
Larroque pretends to do in his ingenious essay. His aim is 
not to show who ts the author, but that one at least of the 
supposed authors is mot the real author. He is quite satisfied 
to correct a mistake, even if he cannot furnish any substitute 
of truth for the error. If he cannot explore the White Nile 
to its source, he will at least show that the Blue River is 
not the head branch of the Father of waters. If he cannot 
show where the Garden of Eden was, he can at least show 
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that it was not the region around Damascus, where the Arab 
legends have placed it. M. de Larroque is a conscientious critic, 
who has no preferences of his own, and comes to the case with 
true scientific calmness and indifference as to the result. His 
work is a skilful dissection, out of which he has no idea of 
raising any new or special construction. At the close, indeed, 
he advances a theory of the kind of person that the writer 
of the “ Imitation”’ must have been, but does not presume to 
say who he was, when he lived, or where he lived. He simply 
sets aside the pretensions of one favorite claimant, leaving it 
to other investigators to do the same work, if they can, with 
the pretensions of the other claimants. He does not allow 
himself to be biassed by the authority of great names, but 
discusses the question entirely from the internal evidence 
furnished by the book itself. He makes Thomas 4 Kempis 
himself the decisive witness, that he is not the author of the 
book attributed to him. 

According to their character and spirit, the disputes con- 
cerning the authorship of the “ Imitation”? may be classified 
either as national or as monastic. Nationally classified, we 
may reckon three parties, the German, the Italian, and the 
French. The German party uphold the claim of Thomas 4 
Kempis ; the Italian party uphold the claim of John of Caba- 
naco, more frequently called Gerson; while the French party 
are strenuous in maintaining the claim of the more celebrated 
Gerson, Chancellor of Paris. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that all the writers on this theme, in each of these 
nations, are united in their opinion. There are French writ- 
ers who defend the Italian claimant, and Italian writers who 
defend the German claimant. Farandi in the seventeenth 
century, Fovra in the eighteenth, and Cesari in the nineteenth, 
all of them Italian monks, have given their voices for the 
Teutonic candidate; while the Dutch Canon Weigl decides 
for the mythical Piedmontese, taking care only to insist that 
he was German by lineage, and was baptized as a German. 
France, moreover, has generously furnished defenders for all 
the candidates. Naudé, Janvier, Quérard, and Lalanne, with 
others that might be mentioned, are zealous “ Kempists ” ; 
while Marillac, Valart, Languinais, Nolbac, Buchan, Mon- 
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talembert, and Renan are as decided ‘“ Gersonists.”’ But, 
on the whole, the opinion of each nation has been given in 
favor of its own son. Germany, Holland, and substantially 
all nations speaking Teutonic dialects, have agreed that 
Thomas 4 Kempis shall be the author of the sacred book; the 
Canon Weigl is almost a solitary renegade. Here Protestants 
and Catholics alike consent that the monk of Saint Agnes, 
and no other man, shall have the great honor. In Italy, the 
voice is nearly as unanimous for the ascetic of Piedmont; the 
dissenters are few in a large company. And in France, if the 
arguments have been more moderate in tone, and the heretics 
more numerous, the conclusion of the majority asserts the 
‘¢ Imitation” as a lawful work of the great orator of the 
Council of Constance, the champion of learning and liberty. 
There are French writers, nevertheless, who, even in aban- 
doning the claim of the Chancellor Gerson, still maintain that 
the ‘“‘ Imitation”? is a genuine French production. Michelet, 
Ampére, and J. V. Le Clerc are the eminent advocates of the 
long and multifarious origin of this marvellous book. It is 
a French growth, in successive ages, and its authors are 
‘‘ legion.” These critics assign such an origin to “ The Imi- 
tation of Christ,” as some German critics have given to the 
poems of Homer, and others to the books of Moses; it is a 
compilation of fragments by many hands. Not a Frenchman, 
but France itself, has produced this immortal religious song, 
better as the work of a nation than the work of aman. The 
book was built like the cathedrals of which it was contem- 
porary, by the steady piety of succeeding generations. This 
theory is pleasant enough, but not more tenable than the 
theory of the Homeride. If any devotional book has unity 
of style, unity of sentiment, unity of tone and thought, it is 
‘‘The Imitation of Christ.’’ It were as reasonable to deny 
the unity of Thomas Aquinas’s “ Sum of Theology,” or of 
Augustine’s “ City of God,” as of ‘“ The Imitation of Christ.’’ 
In these compositions the spiritual identity and coherence are 
far less striking than in the “ Imitation.” This theory, it 
may be remarked, is not original with these liberal critics of 
our own day. It was sustained two centuries ago by sound 
Catholic authority. In 1662, the librarian of the Vatican, a 
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bishop as well as a scholar, published a quarto volume, in 
which he gave the names of four separate authors of the sev- 
eral books of the “ Imitation,” leaving only to poor Thomas 
a Kempis the humbler task of compiling and setting in order 
these earlier writings. 

In the national dispute concerning the authorship of “ The 
Imitation of Christ,” there are three parties; in the monastic 
dispute there are only two; on the one side are the Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, on the other, the Benedictines. Even in 
the lifetime of A Kempis, in 1464, the Augustinian Buschius 
had claimed for his order the paternity of the ‘“ Imitation,” 
and a long line of regular canons of the order followed and 
repeated his opinion. From the time of Sommalius, in 1600, 
the Jesuits, to a man, have espoused the same cause. To 
deny the right of Thomas 4 Kempis in this book is, in Jesuit 
judgment, as much sacrilege as to deny the right of the Pope, 
or the holiness of Saint Ignatius, or the dogma of the God 
made man. ‘To the Benedictines, on the contrary, it is a mat- 
ter of duty to assert at all hazards that the ‘“‘Imitation”’ is the 
work and property of their order. Gerson, and not A Kempis, 
is the author, because Gerson is a Benedictine. No matter 
how fit the one or how unfit the other may be for the com- 
position of the book, it is enough that the ecclesiastical rela- 
tion of the one is right, while the ecclesiastical relation of the 
other is wrong. “The Imitation of Christ” is not the only 
religious book which has been claimed by one order or an- 
other on this purely monastic ground. ‘ The Spiritual Com- 
bat,’’ a famous Catholic work, is disputed by Benedictines, 
Jesuits, and Theatins, the first assigning it to the Spaniard 
John of Cattanisa, the second to the Jesuit Gagliardo, and 
the third to the Theatin Scupoli. Brignon, a French Jesuit, 
who published, in 1688, a translation of the work from Italian 
into French, very quaintly remarks in his Preface, that he 
will not venture to decide in the dispute, since he prefers to 
leave each party in possession of its own rights, rather than 
make enemies by coming out openly for any one of them. 

The claims of the French and Italian candidates not being 
here in question, we shall make no further mention of them ; 
observing only in passing, that some sagacious critics are bold 
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enough to doubt if the very existence of ‘“‘ Gerson” be not 
a myth,—a hasty and forced deduction from very insufficient 
philological premises. The history of the “‘ Gerson” theory 
is one of the curiosities of Italian literature in the seventeenth 
century. Thomas 4 Kempis, with whom here we have to 
deal, is in no sense a mythical character. His lineage, his 
age, his place of birth and of death, his occupation, capacity, 
and temper, are all perfectly well known, — as well known as 
those of any historical personage of the fifteenth century. His 
Rther, Hemerken, was an humble artisan of Kempen, in the 
diocese of Cologne. His brother, John 4 Kempis, fourteen 
years older than himself, began to serve in a Dutch convent 
when he was fifteen years of age, rose by successive steps to 
be at the head of more than half a dozen large monasteries, 
and at his death, in 1432, was equally distinguished as a 
builder of religious houses, a copier and illuminator of relig- 
ious manuscripts, and a framer of rules for the brethren of 
his order. Thomas a Kempis followed and surpassed his 
brother in the walk which he had chosen. At twelve years 
of age, in 1391, he was a pupil in the school at Deventer; 
at seventeen, he belonged to a religious fraternity, associated 
to pray and study together and to copy manuscripts; and at 
twenty, he was a novice in the monastery of Mount Saint 
Agnes, near Zwoll, of which his brother was at that time the 
Prior. From a novice, he became in due time a monk, and 
received priest’s orders from the hand of his brother. His 
preaching gift soon became widely known; students flocked 
to his teaching, and novices besieged his monastic abode. He 
was chosen Sub-Prior; accompanied his monks in their exile 
and dispersion ; and, after a life of various and harassing toil, 
died in 1471, at the great age of ninety-two years. His charac- 
ter was elaborately drawn by more than one contemporary biog- 
rapher. A brother of his convent writes, in rather rude Latin : 
“ Frater Thomas 4 Kempis sustinuit ab exordio monasterii 
magnam penuriam, labores et tentationes Scripsit autem Bibli- 
am nostram totaliter et alios multos libros pro domo et pro 
pretio. Insuper composuit varios tractatulos ad edificationem 
juvenum plano et simplici stylo, sed pregrandes in sententiis 
et operis efficacia. Fuit etiam multos annos amorosus in pas- 
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sione Domini et mire consolatorius tentatis et tribulatis.”’ 
This description of the pious monk’s style is, as we shall have 
occasion to see, not absolutely accurate. The “ opinions” 
may be “ pregrandes,” but the diction is certainly not plain 
or simple. Another biographer somewhat more eloquently 
says of him: “Thomas 4a Kempis fuit brevis stature, sed 
magnus in virtutibus; valde devotus, libenter solus et nun- 
quam otiosus; custos oris sui precipuus et tamen cum de- 
votis valde libenter de bonis loquebatur, ut puta de antiquis 
moribus et patribus et tunc proprie jucundus erat. In loquen- 
do et scribendo magis curabat affectum inflammare quam 
acuere intellectum. Compositus erat in moribus; ab aliena 
et secularia referentibus recedens ; incompositos et excedentes 
diligenter redarguit ; monebat dulciter, adhortans ad meliora ; 
dulcis et affabilis erat omnibus, maxime devotis et humilibus.”’ 

Putting out of view the great work on “The Imitation of 
Christ,” which is disputed, the number of genuine works of 
this famous monk is very considerable. They have been pub- 
lished in every form, — folio, quarto, octavo, — and translated 
into several languages. The German translation, published in 
1834, is in four quarto volumes. Though the subjects are 
various enough, nearly all the treatises have an ascetic tone, 
spirit, and purpose. There are thirty Sermons to the “ Nov- 
ices’; nine Sermons to the “‘ Brethren’”’ ; a “ Soliloquy of the 
Soul”; on the three tabernacles, ‘“‘ Poverty, Humility, and 
Patience”; “The Little Garden of Roses”; “ The Valley of 
Lilies”; “The Discipline of the Cloister”; ‘“ The Hospital 
of the Poor”; ‘* Dialogues of the Novices”; “ Spiritual Ex- 
ercises”; a “ Manual for Youth”; on * Compunction of 
Heart”’; on “ Solitude and Silence”; on the “ Recognition 
of one’s own Frailty; on “ Mortification”; “ Humility”; a 
‘ Peaceful Life’’; and others, the titles of which we have no 
space to insert. A volume of “ Spiritual Songs” also came 
from his hand, for a part of which he composed the music. 
The manuscript Bible transcribed entire by the hand of 
Thomas & Kempis was in existence in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century, in four folio volumes, but has since been lost. 
A manuscript New Testament transcribed by him, however, is 
still remaining, and other manuscripts by his hand are in the 
libraries of Holland. 
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The fame of Thomas 4 Kempis chiefly rests on his supposed 
authorship of the book which, next to the Bible, is regarded 
by the majority of Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, as 
the holiest of books,— which has been repeatedly called the 
‘* masterpiece’ of all human compositions, the Bible being 
inspired, and therefore divine. The arguments which vindi- 
cate his authorship have been collected and digested in the 
exhaustive work of Malon, Bishop of Bruges, a third edition 
of which was published in 1858. The six contemporary wit- 
nesses whom he cites, companions or disciples of Thomas, seem 
to him sufficient and entirely trustworthy. If the testimony 
of the Fathers, from Papias to Jerome, is to be taken as suffi- 
cient in proving the genuineness of the several Gospels, surely 
this testimony of men who lived with the writer ought to be 
received in his favor. Beyond this, Malon cites as evidence 
manuscripts of the “ Imitation,” apparently from the hand of 
Thomas. Then, for internal evidence, he contends that there 
is entire harmony between the doctrines of the ‘ Imitation ”’ 
and the principles of the life which Thomas led, and that 
many of the expressions used are expressions which he would 
be likely to use. It is on this last point mainly that M. de 
Larroque joins issue with the Bishop. To him it is clear that 
the doctrines and the style of the ‘“ Imitation” are not those 
of the other writings of Thomas, and not such as might have 
been expected from him. And he specifies forty distinct heads 
of difference, which, in turn, might have been more minutely 
subdivided. In reviewing his specifications, we shall omit and 
condense. 

According to M. de Larroque, the verbal differences between 
the “ Imitation ” and the genuine works of Thomas & Kempis 
are so numerous as to be unaccountable on the supposition that 
they come from one author. Some strong expressions of the 
‘‘ [mitation”’ are not found at all in the works of Thomas. 
The word abyssalis, describing the depth of God’s being, does 
not appear in any writing of the monk, where it would be very 
convenient. The ‘ Imitation’? uses absorptus in an address 
to God, — “ quando ero tecum unitus et absorptus”’ ; in vain 
we look for this in the other works of Thomas. In the 4th 
book, ch. 1, the “ Imitation ” calls the Eucharist “ immortali- 
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tatis alimonium.” Now Thomas had frequent occasion to 
write about the Eucharist, but he never uses this word alimo- 
nium. No writer more than Thomas would find it convenient 
to use such words as contradicere and confortare, which are 
frequent in the “ Imitation.”” Yet we find neither these words 
nor their derived nouns, contradictio and confortatio, in any 
of his works. In the “ Imitation ” (Book 3d, Ch. 5) we have 
the highly poetic phrase, “‘ In amore liquefieri et natare,’’ to 
be melted and swim in love. The word liquefieri seems to be 
entirely unknown to the ascetic writer. The same remark is 
true of the word nthileitas, an original and untranslatable 
word, of the word mobilitas, and of the words resignare and 
resignatio. The “Imitation ” calls God “ Conditor mundi.” 
Much as Thomas 4 Kempis writes about the Deity and his 
works, he never avails himself of this fine epithet. He calls 
God almost everything else but this, the description used by 
the writer to the Hebrews. 

It is curious, too, to note the difference between the adverbs 
of the “ Imitation”? and of Thomas 4 Kempis. Those of the 
‘¢ Imitation” almost all end in e, while those of the monk end 
in ter. In the one, we read abnegate, caute, circonspecte, dis- 
crete, desperate, distracte, dejecte, fruitive, laboriose, mirifice, 
while the other gives us e@ternaliter, equanimeter, alacriter, 
ardenter, consequenter, constanter, cordialiter, desideranter, 
difficulter, dignanter, and a multitude more of the same kind. 
On some pages of Thomas & Kempis, these formidable and 
sonorous adverbs are found to the number of eight, nine, and 
even eleven! To use M. de Larroque’s comparison, the ad- 
verbs of the ‘ Imitation” are like flakes of soft-falling snow, 
which descend gently, and leave beauty and purity upon the 
page, while the adverbs of Thomas a Kempis are like great 


driving hailstones, which crash upon the roof with intolerable 
clatter. 


“ Quam multa grandine nimbi 
Culminibus crepitant.” 
The adverb alacriter, which the monk uses continually, is not 
to be found at all in the “ Imitation,’ while the adverb ab- 
negate, used often in the “ Imitation,’ is never used by 
Thomas a Kempis. Indeed, all derivatives of the verb ab- 
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negare seem to be rejected from his sentences, a fact the more 
remarkable that his writings are so much concerned with se/f- 
denial, the denial of appetites and passions. The awkward, 
sesquipedalian word which A Kempis substitutes is abrenun- 
ciatio, for which we look in vain through the chapters of the 
other book. 

When these writers, again, have occasion to mention the 
trumpet, they employ different words. The “ Imitation” calls 
it buccina, a soft and musical word, —‘ clangore buccine,”’ 
(Book 4, Ch. 1). Thomas 4 Kempis, on the contrary, invari- 
ably calls it ¢twba, a more monastic word. Not less than 
twenty times does he bring forward this harsh-sounding in- 
strument. In one of his panegyrics he speaks of a brother 
as having ‘‘ vocem virilem et tubalem.” Only two musical 
instruments are mentioned in the “ Imitation,” the buccina 
and the cithara, both of them mentioned in the Vulgate, 
while Thomas 4 Kempis speaks of the drum and the flute, and 
of many others. 

So it is with the word “bed.” The “ Imitation” uses the 
beautiful word cubile; A Kempis, on the other hand, has 
much to say about the lectus, the lectulus. In his “ Spir- 
itual Exercises,” in the chapter where he treats of going 
to bed and the manner of sleeping, denouncing feather-beds, 
telling them not to turn over too often, but to lie still, as 
if the bed were a tomb, lectus, and not cubile,is the word 
employed. ‘Sit tibi lectulus tuus sine plumis.” 

And this use of dectulus leads us to observe that diminutives 
are much more frequent in the writings of A Kempis than in 
the “ Imitation.”” In the one they abound, while in the other 
they are very sparingly used. In the whole of the “ Imita- 
tion”’ there are hardly half a dozen, while the monk seems 
hardly able to finish a paragraph without one or more of 
them. Some of his diminutives are ridiculous, such as ser- 
moxinatio, questioncula, infantulus, and the like. The 
‘‘ Imitation’ does not descend to such puerilities. 

Both writers have frequent occasion to speak of “ great 
men” and “ princes.” The one calls them simply (following 


the Scripture) magnates ; the other goes into detail, and tells 
us about dukes, counts, barons, and nobles, none of whom 
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find any place in the “ Imitation.” Thomas 4 Kempis prefers 
always to have a superfluity of substantives, while the ‘ Imi- 
tation”? is in this respect very economical. It has no wish to 
classify the hierarchy of heaven, or introduce there earthly 
distinctions. When he speaks of the heavenly host, he speaks 
of them simply as angels, only once mentioning any arch- 
angels. Thomas 4 Kempis, on the contrary, draws out the 
ranks in order, tells us that there are three grades among 
the angels, and not less than nine “choirs” of them. The 
angels, he says, are like the birds of heaven, since they call 
the pious to sing by the flapping of their wings. We look in 
vain in the “Imitation” for a conceit of this kind, which 
seems even irreverent. 

And the descriptions of heaven by the two writers are 
very unlike. The dignified moderation of the one becomes 
mean and tawdry in the epithets and antitheses of the other. 
Nothing can be more noble and inspiring than the vision of 
the home of the elect, which we find in the 49th chapter of 
the 3d book of the “ Imitation ” : — 


“Sed pensa, fili, horum fructum laborum, celerem finem, atque pro- 
emium nimis magnum ; et non habebis inde gravamen, sed fortissimum 
patientiz tu solamen. Nam et pro modica hac voluntate, quam nunc 
sponte deseris, habebis semper voluntatem tuam in ceelis. Ibi quip- 
pe invenies omne quod volueris, omne quod desiderare poteris. Ibi 
aderit tibi totius facultas boni, sine timore amittendi. Ibi voluntas 
tua una semper mecum, nil cupiet extraneum vel privatum. Ibi 
nullus residet tibi, nemo de te conqueretur, nemo impediet, nihil obvi- 
abit; sed cuncta desiderata simul erunt presentia, totumque affectum 
tuum reficient, et adimplebunt usque ad summum. Ibi reddam glo- 
riam pro contumelia perpessa; pallium laudis, pro meerore ; pro loco 
novissimo, sedem regni in secula. Ibi apparebit fructus obedientiz, 
gaudebit labor penitentiz, et humilis subjectio coronabitur gloriose.” 


Compare with this spiritual presentation of the reward and 
privilege of the heavenly state, the weak antitheses which we 
find in the tenth sermon to the novices, in the collection of 
Thomas & Kempis, where he shows the saints crowned with 
imperishable gold and clothed in white robes, rejoicing in 
Paradise with the angels. ‘There the voices are sweet with- 
out harshness, the songs resound without fatigue ; there is a 
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great peace without fright, a joy without grief, a love without 
envy, a science without error, abundance without consump- 
tion, dignity without contempt, health without accident, en- 
joyment without tears, security without fear, pleasure without 
vice, satiety without weariness, brightness without cloud, truth 
without doubt, purity without suffering, liberty without hin- 
derance, conscience without scruple, and supreme felicity 
without end.’”’ What can be more tasteless than this string 
of comparisons? Who will believe that they came from the 
author of the description in the “ Imitation.” 

And this suggests the remark, that in the use of the figure 
of antithesis the two writers differ very widely. Both make 
a great deal of use of this figure, and, in fact, ‘“* The Imitation 
of Christ”? is one long antithesis, in which the soul and the 
world, the heavenly life and the earthly life, time and eternity, 
are sharply contrasted. But the antitheses of the “ Imitation ”’ 
are of thought and idea, while those of Thomas a Kempis are 
mostly a play with words, conceited and superficial. Who 
will show such a passage in the ‘ Imitation” as this which 
we find in the description of the Saviour’s Passion by the 
monk of St. Agnes? “Instead of pearls and diamonds, they 
give him hard blows; instead of a royal crown, a garland of 
sea-rushes ; instead of a golden collar, an unmerciful buffet ; 
instead of a silver belt, a rag of bad fabric; instead of a 
horse, he had an ass; for bridle, a small cord; for his sword, 
a stick; for his buckler, a bough; for boots, he had bare 
calves; for gloves, he had fetters on his hands; and instead 
of gilded spurs, he had iron nails in his feet.’ No one 
familiar with the antitheses of the “ Imitation” will believe 
it possible that the author could lapse into such tricks of style 
as these. 

Another marked peculiarity of the genuine writings of 
Thomas 4 Kempis is their assonance and alliteration. His 
prose has the jingle of rhyme, and can be easily arranged 
to look like verse. He seems always to be seeking musical 
effects, and to be willing to sacrifice the sense to the sound. 
The more rhymes he can multiply, the better is he satisfied. 
Take, as an instance, the description of Christ’s suffering from 
page 251 of the folio edition : — 
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“ Ecce altissimus, deprimitur ; Optimus, vituperatur ; 
Nobilissimus, dehonestatur ; Doctissimus, fatuus reputatur ; 
Speciosissimus, sputis inquinatur; Amantissimus, oditur ; 
Sapientissimus, deridetur ; Veracissimus, abnegatur ; 
Potentissimus, ligatur ; Dulcissimus, felle potatur ; 
Innocentissimus, flagellatur ; Benedictus, maledicitur ; 
Sanctissimus, spines coronatur; —_Pacificus, molestatur ; 
Mitissimus, colaphisatur ; Justus, accusatur ; 
Ditissimus, depauperatur ; Innoxius, condemnatur ; 
Largissimus, spoliatur ; Medicus, vulneratur ; 
Castissimus, denudatur ; Dei Filius, crucifigitur ; 
Dignissimus, blasphematur ; Immortalis, occiditur ; 


Deus pro servo suspenditur.” 


Why, after seventeen repetitions, he suddenly drops the 
superlative, does not appear. Apart from the absurdity of 
applying to Jesus such epithets as ditissimus, doctissimus, 
and the like, the whole description is such a foolish play 
upon sounding syllables as we shall nowhere find in the 
‘“ Tmitation.”” The assonances in this are unavoidable, are 
never far-fetched, or sought for effect. The writer does not 
care to have a dozen words begin with the same letter, or end 
with the same syllable. 

In the “ Imitation” there is unquestionably much meta- 
phor. We read of the ‘ winds of doctrine,” the ‘ shadow of 
death,”’ the “ net of falsehood,” the ‘ bonds of charity,” the 
‘‘ valley of tears,’ and many more of this kind. But the 
metaphors of this book are always natural, intelligible, and, 
if not directly borrowed from Scripture, such as are familiar 
in common speech. The writer does not, like Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, call the Deity a “drum,” a “ grove,” a “ phantom,” an 
‘‘ apothecary ’’; does not speak of the serpent coming through 
the windows of the body into the bed-chamber of the heart ; 
does not tell us about “ spiritual nuts,’ and “ spiritual 
grapes,’ and that “ profound abyss and divine sea which 
cannot be crossed, in which spiritual fish swim to and fro, 
only to be caught in the net of faith.” Thomas, indeed, 
seems to have been very fond of fish, and a good ascetic epi- 
cure, skilled in the discrimination of qualities by much ritual 
fasting. “If thou piously dost meditate Christ’s Passion,” 
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says he, “thou eatest cooked fish.”” Psalmi mihi salmones, 
‘‘the Psalms are my salmons,”’ is a characteristic ejaculation 
attributed to him by one of his biographers. He appears, 
too, to have delighted in sweet-scented flowers of all kinds, 
especially in roses. He speaks of the “ rose of charity,” and 
one of his treatises is styled Hortulus Rosarum.  Every- 
thing must exhale sweet odors. ‘‘ He who reads and piously 
repeats the words of Jesus, spreads sweet perfumes upon the 
nostrils of his hearers.” ‘ Every time that a brother chants 
with less of fervor, he loses a precious pearl from his crown, 
and allows a beautiful and fragrant rose to be carried off by 
the enemy from the sanctuary of God.” In another passage 
the name of Jesus is brought into very incongruous associa- 
tion. ‘‘ He who gets for a brother a precious book, gives 
Jesus Christ an excellent wine to drink. He who prevents 
one from speaking idle words, drives the flies away from the 
table of Jesus. He who refuses to listen to slanders, and 
reproves those who say disgraceful things, beats and drives 
out from the house of Jesus a black dog. He who, during 
the meal, reads in a voice both loud and clear, regales the 
guests at the table of Jesus with a celestial beverage, and 
intoxicates those who are thirsting. He who reads badly 
lessens the savor of the viands, and he who hesitates often 
soils the napkin of Jesus.”” No such gross writing as this 
can be found in the “ Imitation.” 

As little is the “ Imitation” given to the enumeration of 
many qualities, and the multiplication of epithets and compar- 
isons. When we have many words to complete a description, 
there is in these a logical sequence and climax. Especially 
sparing is the ‘* Imitation” in epithets which describe God. 
It has the reverence of not often attempting to present him 
by earthly symbols.’ Thomas a Kempis, on the contrary, piles 
up epithets without regard to their relation or connection, 
apparently only for the purpose of seeing how much he can 
say. In one place he has fifty consecutive phrases which 
begin with gui. In another, he gives twenty-five times ubi, 
followed by ibi. And especially in speaking of Deity does 
he make an incongruous catalogue of all imaginable simili- 
tudes, prefixing a tw to every epithet. He calls God, in one 
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breath, “‘ my music, my lyre, my drum, my psalm, my hymn, 
my song, my joy, my helmet, my cuirass, my bow, my sword, 
my treasure, my gold, my silver, my talent, my house, my 
camp, my palace, my buckler, my flag, my tower, my defender, 
my garden, my flower-bed, my grove, my refreshment, my 
court, my table, my meat, my drink, my cinnamon, my balm, 
my spikenard, my myrrh, my rose, my lily, my bouquet, my 
crown, my chamber, my bed, my sheet, my lantern, my lamp, 
my candle, my star, my book, my Bible, my master, my reader, 
my professor, my physician, my apothecary.’”’ Nowhere are 
the pages of the “‘ Imitation’ encumbered by such an array 
of irrelevant words. 

Thomas 4 Kempis, again, is very fond of telling stories, and 
relating trifling incidents, to illustrate his point, and uses very 
often the manner of fable, wanting only the force of fable. 
In reciting the glories of St. Agnes, he tells how a good 
brother of the convent, getting choked by a fish-bone, was 
relieved by calling upon the saint at vespers, and threw up 
the bone ‘ cum saliva oris,” as he was chanting prayers, and 
how a horse, which had been stolen from the pasture of the 
convent, knowing that he had been unlawfully appropriated, 
slipped his bridle deliberately, and came back to the gate of 
his proper home. In the “ Imitation ”’ there is only one story, 
and that of quite another kind. The author does not inter- 
rupt the flow of his serious discourse to relate trifles. 

And when we find proverbs in the “ Imitation,” they are 
usually the proverbs of Solomon. Where the proverbs so 
abundant in the writings of Thomas a Kempis have come from, 
it is impossible to tell. Some of them would not be mistaken 
for proverbs, unless he had kindly furnished the witness that 
they are such (“ proverbium veridicum est’’) ;— such as, 
‘¢ One who will not listen to his master shall be struck like a 
stupid ass’’; ‘“* When one who is blind or lame attempts to 
go out, he seldom comes back safe and sound’’; “ Pleasant 
pastures lead fools to wretched lodgings”; ‘‘ An empty vessel 
gives us nothing to drink”; ‘“‘ Perfection is a rare bird upon 
the earth”’; “Fine words will not fill a bag”; “ All that 
glitters is not gold”; &c. The same thing is true of the 
allegories in the writings of Thomas a Kempis. We rarely 
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find these in the “ Imitation,” but the monk is very fond of 
using them, and in a very preposterous way. The description 
of the three beautiful garments of St. Agnes and the circles 
of her golden crown is no better than the riot of an insane 
fancy. The whimsical writer has surpassed himself, however, 
in his account of the “ four conditions pertaining to the edifi- 
cation and ornament of the house of God.” He represents 
the soul as a house which must have humility for its founda- 
tion, the four Gospels for walls, seven clear windows always 
open to receive the light of heaven, but always shut against 
the thunders and lightnings of the Devil, which seven windows 
are the emblem of the Holy Spirit’s gifts. These windows 
must not be darkened by the smoke of anger, by the clouds 
of sadness, by the dust of vainglory, — must not be broken by 
hard words, or spattered by the mud of evil suspicions. The 
house must have four solid beams, — justice, strength, tem- 
perance, and prudence. The roof must be framed of the 
wood of constancy and perseverance. In fine, the tiles to 
cover the house, that it may resist the wind of pride and the 
winter of carnal delights, are the examples and the words of 
Jesus Christ. There is nothing in the “ Imitation” which in 
any way resembles this kind of allegory. 

And the difference between the writers appears in their way 
of quotation. It is the almost invariable habit of Thomas a 
Kempis to begin his chapters or treatises by a quotation from 
the Scripture. The only exception to this remark in his Ser- 
mons, his Meditations, and his various Manuals, is the eighth 
chapter in the “ Manual for Youth.” If the “ Imitation,” in 
its opening, makes any use of the sacred text, it is so incorpo- 
rated with the words of the writer as not to be distinguishable. 
The “ Imitation’ very rarely makes a rhetorical commence- 
ment from Scripture. And when Thomas 4a Kempis quotes, 
he takes pains to give his authorities, to tell from whom he 
quotes. His writings are pedantic in the extreme. Not only 
does he make mention of David and Solomon, of the “ blessed 
James” and the * blessed Paul,’ but he is careful to show 
that he is acquainted with the works of the Fathers, and fre- 
quently calls by name Augustine, Bede, Bernard, Fulgentius, 
Pope Gregory, Pope Leo, Isidore, Origen, Maximus, Chrysos- 
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tom, and the leading Christian writers, ancient and modern. 
And, not content with citing their names, he must stop to 
describe, to eulogize, or to invoke them. When he summons 
David, it is as “ that truly great prophet before the Lord, filled 
with the Holy Ghost.’’ Solomon is always the ‘ wise king” 
(sapiens rex); and St. John must be illustrated as “ summe 
Trinitatis limpidissimus inspector ac setator, columna primi- 
tive ecclesiz, rector ac fundator totius Asie.” For St. Paul 
he has a large variety of titles, not the least frequent of which 
is the vas electionis. Now, of all this we find in the “ Imi- 
tation’ no sign or trace. Using very largely the ideas and 
expressions of St. Bernard, so much so that ingenious writers 
have pretended to discover all the book in the works of the 
great ecclesiastical doctor, it never mentions the name of Ber- 
nard ; and it is equally silent in regard to Thomas Aquinas, 
though also largely indebted to him. The author of the 
‘‘ Imitation ’’ was evidently anything but a pedant. 

The pedantry of Thomas 4 Kempis, too, is pietistic. His 
citations are almost exclusively biblical or ecclesiastical, and 
he makes little or no use of pagan authors. The “ Imitation,” 
on the contrary, does not shun references to pagan writers 
when these will serve its turn. In the 2d chapter of the first 
book, we find a phrase borrowed from Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
In the 13th chapter of the same book, we find a couplet of 
verses from Ovid; and in the 20th chapter is a fine saying 
from Seneca. All the books of the “ Imitation,” indeed, show 
a mind very familiar with the best thoughts of the pagan 
classics, and not afraid of their study. The religion of the 
‘¢ Imitation ”’ is not narrow or timid, but large and free, ready 
to borrow from all sources and to drink at every fountain. 

The tone of the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis, again, is far 
more monastic than the tone of the ‘ Imitation.”” The monk 
writes with monks and for monks, always from and to and 
for his ascetic brethren. Homo with him is equivalent always 
to monachus, and there is no other life than the monastic 
which is worthy to be considered. But the “ Imitation”’ is 
not specially, not chiefly, a convent manual. It is for the re- 
ligious life of men in the world, as well as of men in the cell. 
The sins of which it speaks are sins which beset men in the 
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world. The virtues which it commends are those which can 
be practised without any ascetic seclusion. Queens have 
taken comfort in reading this devout treatise, — philosophers 
in their studies, soldiers in the field, and prisoners in the 
dungeon. Its finest teaching, we may say, is for those who 
have experience of the varying fortunes of life in the world, 
who know the cares and the trials, the gains and losses, the 
joys and sorrows, of these natural human relations. The 
writings of Thomas 4 Kempis have as little help for the la- 
borer or the mourner as they have for the philosopher. They 
are only suited to the cloister. 

A close scrutiny of the works of the Prior of St. Agnes 
seems to show that he was not acquainted with those scholas- 
tic disputes, the terminology of which appears in the pages 
of the “ Imitation.” We read in this of “ genera,”’ “ species,” 
of cavillatio, cognitio, exceptio, litteratura, — all words of the 
scholastic philosophy, yet which never appear in the writings 
of A Kempis. It may seem strange that one with such 
reputation for learning should be ignorant of these scho- 
lastic arguments, but we have to remember that the educa- 
tion of A Kempis was in the convent, and not in the school ; 
that he was not a university pupil, but was from the begin- 
ning kept under monastic influence. To him probably these 
scholastic disputes were alike useless and impious. As he 
rejects Aristotle, he does not care to honor those who only 
reproduced the Grecian sage, baptizing his philosophy, but 
hardly regenerating it. 

In the treatment of certain great themes, Death, Hell, the 
Devil, the Cross, the Virgin, upon which Catholic writers 
might be expected to enlarge, there is a marked difference 
between the “Imitation”? and Thomas a Kempis. Nothing 
can be grander or more solemn than that ‘“ meditation of 
death”? which is given in the 23d chapter of the first book 
of the ‘* Imitation.” Nothing can be more frivolous than the 
same meditation as we find it in the 25th chapter of the “ Val- 
ley of Lilies,’ — a series of commonplace antitheses between 
Now and Then, To-day and To-morrow; or, as we find it 
in the 7th chapter of the “ Manual of the Poor,’ — a list of 
twenty-eight kinds of persons that die, arranged in fourteen 
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pairs, of rich and poor, young and old, high and low, learned 
and ignorant, master and servant, professor and student, canon 
and monk, white and black. Hell and the torments of the 
damned are not a frequent or a favorite theme with the author 
of the “‘ Imitation.” Only in a single short passage has he 
given any description of these torments. Thomas a Kempis 
delights in these descriptions, loves to tell of the “ boiling 
oil,’ the ‘raging lions,” the ‘voracious dogs,” the ser- 
pents, crabs, dragons, and the like. His hell is a mena- 
gerie of wild animals, as well as of malignant demons. He 
thinks that the damned will be troubled in hell on account 
of its “‘ high temperature,” will cry out pre nimis calore; and 
he shows us a host of dreadful demons, who roar, and torture 
the flesh of the damned with red-hot forks, — their faces black 
as coal, and horridly leering. The physical agony of hell is 
more to him than its spiritual woe, and there is no such 
balance of punishment and sin as we find in the “ Imnita- 
tion.” 

And the Devil throughout the “ Imitation” is kept in the 
background, is only seven times mentioned by name, while 
in the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis he comes up on all oc- 
casions; more than three hundred instances may be found 
where he appears in person. His various names are profusely 
used, he is called Diabolus more than two hundred times; 
Satanas, forty times; Lucifer, a dozen times; and at other 
times hostis malignus, malignus spiritus, tentator, serpens anti- 
quus, fraudulens serpens, princeps tenebrorum. In one of his 
sermons Thomas gives a genetic history of the Devil, as curi- 
ous, if not as long, as the recent thick octavo of the Abbé 
Lecanu. The Devil is his especial enemy, against whom he 
is appointed to strive; and, as in the life of Antony and 
Luther, so in the life of A Kempis, a nocturnal conflict of the 
monk with this enemy of souls is minutely recorded. 

Both writers have special chapters upon the Cross of Christ ; 
but in the one the tone is spiritual, while in the other it is all 
material and sensuous. Totally unlike that beautiful passage 
in the 12th chapter of the 2d book of the “ Imitation,” on 
“The Royal Way of the Holy Cross” (De Regia Via Sancte 
Crucis), is the agglomeration of physical images which we 
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find in the first ‘“‘ Sermon to the Novices.”” With the one, the 
symbol of the cross as the emblem of humility, patience, and 
triumph in suffering, is uppermost ; with the other, the actual 
wood of the cross, the cross as a tree, is celebrated with ex- 
travagant laudation. ‘O precious, lovely, and healthful wood 
of life, blessed above all the woods of Paradise, to be honored 
by angels, to be adored by men, to be kissed by pious lips, and 
embraced with extended arms; the salvation of believers, the 
glory of apostles, the buckler of martyrs, the praise of con- 
fessors, the diadem of virgins, the consolation of widows, the 
strength of the aged, the discipline of the young, the mirror 
of the pious, the refuge of the afflicted! O Cross, more daz- 
zling than the stars, more beautiful than the moon, whiter than 
the sun, enlightening heaven and penetrating to Tartarus!”’ 
It is in this style that Thomas 4 Kempis discourses concerning 
the great Christian Mystery. Apart from the unsound the- 
ology of placing the Cross in hell, it may be remarked that 
the word ‘“ Tartarus” is never used in the “ Imitation.” 
Such an antithesis as this of Thomas 4 Kempis about the 
Cross, “‘ altitudine tangens ccelos, profunditate penetrans in- 
feros,”’ quite sacrifices the doctrine of the Councils to rhetori- 
cal effect, and is only a weak reproduction of the idea of God’s 
knowledge as it is expressed in the 139th Psalm. 

But in nothing is the difference between the “ Imitation ”’ 
and the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis more marked than in 
the way in which the Virgin Mary, the ‘“ Mother of God,” is 
presented and described. The monk of St. Agnes has no 
bound or modesty in his attachment to this holy person, and 
his language about and toward her is as erotic as the lan- 
guage of the Canticles. ‘*‘ Would God,” says he, in one place, 
‘‘ that to satisfy my desire to honor and praise thee with all 
the strength of my heart, all my members could become 
tongues, and every tongue a voice of flame, to celebrate thee 
worthily.”” More than two hundred times in the writings of 
Thomas 4 Kempis is the Virgin Mary mentioned, and in many 
places she is made the theme of elaborate and fulsome eulogy, 
in which all imaginable charms are ascribed to her. But 
when we examine the “ Imitation,” in all the four books and 
one hundred and fourteen chapters, we find but éwo instances 
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in which the Virgin is mentioned at all, and in each of these 
the mention is incidental. There is no apostrophe to the 
Virgin, no enumeration of her graces, no invocation of her 
aid. Even when mention of this blessed saint and intercessor, 
this spotless one, would be natural and tempting, it is avoided. 
The subjects with which the name of Mary is connected in the 
writings of the monk are wholly destitute of this ornament 
as they appear in the ‘“Imitation.’’ This last fact is justly 
regarded by M. de Larroque as the most positive and decisive 
of all the reasons for refusing to Thomas a Kempis the pater- 
nity of the “‘ Imitation.” It is impossible that so zealous and 
devout a worshipper of the Mother of God should have ex- 
cluded or forgotten her in the most exalted and interior of his 
religious discourses. 

Such, greatly abridged and condensed, is the argument from 
internal evidence that the writer of the “ Imitation ”’ is not the 
Dutch monk, to whom it has been, by the Teutonic authorities 
and in the popular speech, so commonly ascribed. With these 
positive reasons for denying his right, M. de Larroque finds it 
easy enough to answer the few arguments in favor of the pop- 
ular hypothesis, and succeeds entirely to his own satisfaction 
in establishing a very strong presumption for his negative 
view. As we said at the outset, he does not attempt to show 
what particular person is the author of the “ Imitation,” but 
only devotes a few pages at the close of his treatise to a state- 
ment of the “ manner of person” which it seems to him the 
writer of the book must have been. It seems to him very 
clear that this author was a monk, but a monk whose life in 
youth and early manhood had been worldly, secular, perhaps 
even sensual. He finds in the book a knowledge of human 
motives, thoughts, cares, and desires entirely inconsistent 
with a life always passed within the cloister and in the prac- 
tice of ascetic virtues. The author was a man who had sought 
refuge in the convent from the vanities of which he had had 
large experience, yet who remembered in his seclusion the 
world that he had left, and sent out a warning and saving 
voice to this careless world. An old man, too, seems to him to 
be clearly indicated by this grave, measured, and sober style, 
this wise and wide survey, this freedom from all haste and all 
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invective, this air of resignation and serenity which is thrown 
off in all the pleadings. It is the work of one in the evening 
of life, gathering the fruit of ripened knowledge, and the resi- 
due of all the pains and pleasures, the fears and the hopes, 
of many years. 

The patriotism of M. de Larroque urges him to claim “ The 
Imitation of Christ”? as of French origin: yet he candidly 
confesses that the country of the book cannot be inferred from 
anything in its pages, — that, for all that appears there, it may 
belong to any Christian nation. There are in it no modes of 
thought or turns of expression peculiarly French. He could 
only fain believe that the unanimous admiration which this 
greatest of uninspired books has found in France, from writers 
of all classes, Catholic and Protestant, Christian and Deist, in 
the nineteenth as in the sixteenth century, is an “ instinctive 
national homage, the love of a mother for her child.”” In no 
other land has the “ Imitation”’ been so often translated, so 
widely diffused, and so ardently praised. Fifty years ago, 
Barbier asserted that there were more than one thousand 
French translations of the “ Imitation,’ and M. de Larroque 
states positively that there are now more than fifteen hundred! 
The translation of Lamennais had reached its twelfth edition 
in 1844! Not only such writers as Massillon and Bossuet, 
Chateaubriand and Montalembert, but Renan, Sainte-Beuve, 
and even Balzac and George Sand, have given their voices in 
praise of this classic of religion. It is taught in the schools, 
it is analyzed by the critics, its sentences, rhymed and set to 
music, are sung in the choirs, and it goes where the Bible, the 
priest, and the oil of final unction go. No book has so many 
‘‘ editions of luxury,” sumptuous in print, binding, and deco- 
ration ; no book can be procured so cheaply. For a franc, a 
pocket-edition, with the New Testament attached, may be pur- 
chased on the quays of Paris, while, in the Imperial Library, 
the copies of “‘ The Imitation of Christ’’ are among the richest 
treasures. If France be not the native land of the book, it 
has at least found in that land the widest welcome and the 
most lavish honor. 
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1. The New Life of Dante. An Essay with Translations. By 
Cuar_Les Exviot Norton. Riverside Press: H. O. Houghton 
& Co. Cambridge. 1859. 

2. The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d Aleamo to Dante Alighieri, 
(1100 -—1200-—1300,) tn the Original Metres ; together with Dante’s 
Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Rosserri. London: Smith, 

\, Elder, & Co. 1861. 

3. The Vita Nuova of Dante, translated, with an Introduction and 

i Notes, by TuHeopore Martin. London: Parker, Son, and 

Bourne. 1862. 

























: It is a happy chance in letters, when the same subject of 
§ thought, object of study, work of illustration, commends itself 
| to several scholars at the same time. A full treatment is 
the result, and it is pleasant to see how different minds ap- 
; proach the same thing. We congratulate ourselves that, in 
‘ the case of the Vita Nuova, this happy chance has engaged 
4 three so competent as Mr. Norton, Mr. Rossetti, and Mr. 
Martin. The book has not always had treatment so compre- 
hensive of its meaning and scope, and so sympathetic with 
its spirit. 

All who can, of course, read the original. It gives a pleas- 
ure unlike that of any other book. It is a thing by itself, 
singular as Dante himself is in history and in literature, and 
so is the pleasure it gives. The poet’s seclusion and remote- 
ness from the common way are marked as strongly in the 
peculiar, unique charm of the Vita Nuova, with its exquisite 
blending of sweetness, tenderness, and truth, as in that sub- 
lime impulse, which, with full intellectual satisfaction and 
spiritual inspiration, is the proper gift of the Divina Comme- 
dia. This charm, singular, like the little book and the author 
of it, is fully caught only from the original. Something of 
its delicate quality passes in a version. Yet they to whom 
the direct way is closed may well be felicitated in having 
such entrances open to the enchanted region and its delights 
as the volumes whose titles are here given. 

We hold, with Don Quixote, that in general a translation 
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is “like viewing a piece of tapestry on the wrong side, where, 
though the figures are distinguishable, yet there are so many 
ends and threads, that the beauty and exactness of the work 
are obscured, and not so advantageously discerned as on the 
right side of the hangings.” In a work worth translating 
there are niceties of expression, a delicacy of character, some 
fineness of make, which can no more be transferred than the 
volatile breath of flowers can all be seized by ever so cunning 
a distilment. The curious Eastern may put a whole rose- 
garden into a flasket, but the subtile fragrance of a single 
fresh rose is worth more than all he has kept. This hovering, 
fine scent, like the soul of the flower, eludes him with all his 
art. The version, be it ever so good, comes short of the origi- 
nal. The colors are blurred, the forms are confused, which 
were so glowing and so clear. If it is literal, it is bald and 
meagre. If it is free, it is loose and incorrect. For the most 
part, it is but a makeshift for the benefit of those who can- 
not otherwise read the work. And at the best, when it is 
a labor of love, and done with the success which follows hearty 
admiration and sympathy, some beauty or strength departs 
in the process. The translator finds some felicity of manner, 
some tenderness of feeling, some refinement of thought, some 
vigor of imagination, which escapes him,— some quality in- 
trinsic, and, as it were, spiritual to the work, which cannot be 
conveyed, though it be caught. 

The wise-mad knight’s comparison is a good one. But we 
have had too much reason to thank translators, to quite go 
with him when he says, further, that translation is ‘ a barren 
employment, which can show wit or mastery of style no more 
than copying a piece of writing from a precedent.” With 
these excellent versions from Dante before us, the wholesale 
denunciation appears to be of his folly rather than of his wit. 
It were ungracious to call translation a barren employment, 
when we have just proved what pleasure and noble instruction 
it may furnish. Surely, it will be fruitful of honor also to 
the translators. Their work is, to be sure, not addressed 
to the many. The best book of the three, being privately 
printed, would seem to admit this, perhaps to claim the 
privilege of it. Like the original, the versions may not draw 
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the general attention. But their audience is sure, of the 
number of those judicious whose judgment, whether for praise 
or censure, outweighs a whole theatre of others. It is chosen 
of those 
“ amanti di pregio, 
Che sanno con prudenza Amor seguire.” 

We put Mr. Norton’s name first, because we esteem his 
book before the others. Yet they are of signal excellence, and 
worthy to stand with the best. Mr. Rossetti’s is a simple 
translation, without comment. It is faithful, and betokens an 
artist and poet-mind in its author, accordant with the great 
poet’s whose work he renders. Still, we would rather place 
Mr. Norton’s book in the hands of one unable to read the 
original. For the portions translated are just those which are 
of most importance, while the place of the parts left out is 
more than supplied, to a complete understanding of this singu- 
lar work, by the running explanation and comment, and the 
appended notes. Mr. Martin, like Mr. Rossetti, translates the 
whole, but gives, besides, a full Introduction, and many notes. 
The same ease, felicity, and faithfulness which mark his Hor- 
ace mark this version, and his Preface and notes prove that he 
has gone beneath the letter, and entered into the spirit in which 
Dante wrote. Mr. Norton’s treatment, however, is in closer 
sympathy with the poet’s passion and its varying moods. The 
shifting phases of that vital experience, the motive of so much 
that he was and did afterward, are noted with a more delicate 
sense of their intellectual and spiritual bearing. There is a 
charm of style, besides, which reflects the matchless refine- 
ment of the style of the Vita Nuova itself. And, throughout, 
the work shows a delicacy of comprehension kindred with the 
‘““ white, celestial thought ” which it illustrates. 

When this Essay appeared, originally, in the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly ” of 1859, we thought it memorable as being of far 
more than the transient worth of a common magazine article. 
We ran, perhaps, the risk of over-admiration, because it hap- 
pened to have a special and uncommon interest for us. But 
we found it highly prized by skilled judgments, seldom at 
fault, which we always put before our own. Aside, then, from 
any personal liking, or fitness of the Essay to our thought and 
31* 
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study, we were sure it would have its place as a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of a subject on which so much has been 
written that is foolish, strained, and unworthy. We took 
occasion in this Review * to quote Mr. Ruskin’s praise of it, 
and to express the hope that it might one day be put into a 
shape better suiting its worth, than the scattered numbers of 
a magazine. The elegant book now before us answers that 
hope, and, with its valuable additions to the original papers, 
more than bears out that praise. 

When Mr. Ruskin speaks of it as “‘ tender and just,” he 
touches, with that feljcity of judgment and of phrase which 
belongs to him, the precise point of the excellence of it. It 
would not be so just, if it were a whit less tender. It would 
not be tender as it is, if it were any the less just. For the 
essence of justice lies in completeness of comprehension ; and 
to understand fully comes only by the penetrative sympathy 
which is substantial tenderness. Of all books, the Vita Nuova 
suffers most from the rude handling of a cold and conceited 
treatment. The delicate Psyche of it will not bear the mar- 
ring, destructive touch of coarse and ungentle fingers on her 
wings. 

Mr. Ruskin’s epithets exactly describe this Essay of his 
friend. It is tender by a refined apprehension which reaches 
the inmost of Dante’s early mind and experience. It is ten- 
der by hearty — and the word is significant — appreciation of 
what the poet thought and felt and was in his time of young 
passion, — in those years when he was dreaming the dreams, 
lifted in the transports, perplexed in the struggles, abased by 
the sorrows, of that affection which was at length to turn to 
peace, and be sanctified by the one last grief into the quietness 
of a spiritual, ideal love. It is just with the conscientiousness 
of insight, with the integrity of that imaginative sympathy 
which alone makes men or books wholly just. Being so ten- 
der and so just, it is not to exaggerate its worth to call it the 
last word on the “‘ New Life” of Dante. It does not claim the 
distinction, and those wedded to some far-fetched theory may 
not allow it. For ourselves, it is the ottimo comento, the best 








* Vide Christian Examiner for January, 1861. 
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elucidation of that fateful time of the poet’s life, and of that 
intellectual and spiritual experience so prophetic of his great 
work. 

To Mr. Norton, as to the more distinguished among the 
modern European scholars of Dante, the Vita Nuova is the 
proem to the Divina Commedia. ‘It contains,” he says, 
‘‘ the first hint of the great poem itself, and furnishes for it 
a special, interior, imaginative introduction, without the 
knowledge of which it is not thoroughly to be understood.” 
This is, beyond doubt, the true view. It commends itself at 
once to the simple, unperverted judgment. It is borne out 
by both the books, when they are not strained beyond their 
plain meaning, and not wrested from their pure poetic intent, 
to shore up a conceited and prosaic theory. If only they had 
been allowed to throw light on each other, what might have 
not been spared of the vanity and dulness of the commenta- 
tors! But, from the Bible down, the critical folk have been 
ready with their notions, and have made the inspired text of 
good books a peg on which to hang their fancies. Never was 
book more overlaid with the stuff of comment for comment’s 
sake than the “‘ Divine Comedy.” And the ‘ New Life” has 
not escaped the fantastic tricks which theorizing likes to play. 
Dante wears his heart of fire on his sleeve, and the daws have 
pecked at it to the top of their bent. The fancifulness of 
commentators has been illustrated more than the book. Who 
has not heard good, dull people read a poem with tone and 
accent as if they had said in beginning, “‘ This is verse; let us 
not, however, be taken in by the vanity of rhythm and musi- 
cal flow, but turn it to good, set prose”? To read some of 
the comments on the Vita Nuova is to listen again to those 
good, dull people. It is a simple, charming, and most pathetic 
confession of true love, of joys and sorrows which true love 
brought with it, and of the inward change which true love 
worked. It was the change of consciousness, of intellect, 
affection, will, spirit, — as if a new element entered into the 
nature, — which every real experience, according to the meas- 
ure of its vitality, works in every man, according to the 
measure of his sincerity. In a soul sincere like Dante’s, 
working, as it did, through an experience which to the reality 
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of the actual had the profounder reality of the ideal added, 
the change was complete, — from old life to new life, the re- 
generation of his mind, the new birth of his imagination, the 
palingenesis of his spirit. Yet this record of an aspiration 
mingled of the passionate affection of the lover, so loving that 
change and fate and death cannot kill his love, and of the 
prophetic insight of the poet, thrilling with an access of the 
faculty divine, and feeling the strong wings of his imagination 
fledged now and rustling for a flight unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme, has been treated as if love and poesy had nothing 
to do with it. The bright central figure of it has been fancied 
away into an allegory, a show, a nothing or anything save the 
mistress of the poet’s heart and the glorious lady of his mind. 
But if Homer and Shakespeare can be juggled out of existence 
by the potential might, could, would, or should of conjecture, 
why may not Beatrice be reduced to a phantasm? Against 
conjecture, however, stand the two books, the great poem and 
its proper introduction, each throwing light on the other. 
And in that light, to every simple-minded reader, unbewil- 
dered by the extravagances of miscalled elucidation, the lady 
of the ‘‘ New Life” appears one and the same with the lady of 
the ‘“* Divine Comedy,” — appears in both books, as we hope 
to show by evidence drawn from them, the lady-love of Dante, 
beloved, with lifelong affection, after the high, imaginative 
fashion of his love. Girl, maid, matron of Florence, glorious 
dame and blessed saint of the City of God, she is always one 
and the same, — mistress of his heart and guide of his soul. 
As earthly mistress, Beatrice is not less a celestial vision 
to her lover. She is far above him, as by a heavenly privilege, 
and differs from all, as by supernal gifts. When she greets 
him with her salute, she condescends from the remote station 
of her beauty and gentlehood, with a meek and stooping 
charity. Likewise, as heavenly vision, she is still his beloved. 
As she was in the streets and houses of Florence, so is she at 
the summit of Purgatory and along the circles of Paradise, 
when his realizing imagination brings her back to him, or, 
rather, carries him to her. There is a change, to be sure, in 
both. He wears the homesick, exile look. He is outworn 
with climbing the stranger’s stairs, and meagre with the salt- 
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ness of the bread of other men. His sacred Poem, to which 
heaven and earth had set hands, has made him pale and lean. 
Wandering over nearly all the Italian land, and begging his 
life, bit by bit, he is disfigured with the wounds of fortune. 
He shows like a vessel without sail or rudder, driven by that 
hot blast, the breath of grievous poverty, to diverse ports, estu- 
aries, and shores. He has been down to hell, and come back, as 
the women in Verona saw him, scarred and singed ; far other- 
wise, truly, than as Giotto painted him on the wall of the 
Bargello, with the clear-cut features and fresh look of early 
manhood, and pomegranates of peace in his hand. She wears 
the sacred brightness of those blessed with the beatific vision. 
Her maiden loveliness is transfigured to this ideal beauty. 
There is a change in him by years and labors; in her, by his 
high imaginings and poesy. But the old love is still substan- 
tial to him. He has not moved from the fixed station of his 
heart. There is the upholding of his inmost life, and he rests 
in it to the end. 

Dante’s genius follows strictly in the way of his love. Other 
poets have written because a woman was fair and lovable. 
But they do not submit their poetic faculty with so exact and 
constant obedience to the leading of love. Petrarch, thought 
to be the very poet of love, does not. In one of his letters he 
writes of “those vulgar songs done in my youth, of which I 
am ashamed to-day, and do repent; which are yet, it seems, 
most grateful to those touched with the same disease.” He 
finds love to have been a disease, and his love-songs some- 
thing to be repented. Then, neither love nor song could have 
been quite genuine or pure. Love of the white and deathless 
sort begets no self-reproach and tempts no disdainful looking 
back. Many poets, indeed, both of the old time and the new, 
have written about it and from its inspiration. The songs and 
sonnets of true love would fill a book. Petrarch would con- 
tribute to it out of his finer mood, and Michel Angelo, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Shelley, and many more. But the love and 
verse of none are so at one, in perfect constancy and integrity, 
as Dante’s. Heart and song in no poet move together in such 
unvarying harmony and to such fine issues. 

There is a parallelism, or rather coincidence, between his 
life-time, life-work, and life-love. 
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“To mi son un, che quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando.” 


In these verses he tells all the story of himself. They are the 
epitome of his mind and life. Before this avowal, exponent 
as it is of all that he wrote and was, what paltry prating it 
seems, the common talk about Dante’s coldness, and unloving, 
sullen temper. When will sentimentalists learn that the cen- 
tral fires decline to boil their tea-kettles? He loved what was 
lovable utterly, and, by consequence, its hateful opposite was 
hated by him utterly. Where things were deserving, he gave 
them their desert. And where men were anthropical, never 
was philanthropy more quick, generous, and full than his. 
What he does and was and is, is a confessio amantis. But 
however general you find this confession, and revealing, in the 
light of his life and works, a feeling, a principle broad, deep, 
and embracing many things of earth and heaven, the begin- 
ning, motive, and symbol of it you will find to be his love of 
Beatrice. From the beginning of the ‘“ New Life” to the end 
of the “* Divine Comedy,” his course of life is but the course of 
love, and the course of his love follows the course which na- 
ture, fate, and death take, — the course which his own faith 
and imagination also take with her. We present now some of 
the landmarks of this threefold course in one, as they may 
be met along the two books. 

In the “ New Life,”’ the little maid, as he first saw her, in the 
early May of his ninth year and of his love, dressed in goodly 
crimson, girdled and adorned as best suited her very tender 
age, grows, in nine years, to be his lady of the salutation. 
This wonderful lady, dressed in pure white, the destroyer of 
all evil and queen of all good, passes into the lady of his 
dreams. In one, he sees her in Love’s arms, covered only with 
a blood-colored cloth, and feeding in dread upon his burning 
heart; in another, as in death, her head covered by certain 
ladies with a white veil, and of so humble an aspect as though 
she had said, ‘¢ 1 have attained to look on the beginning of 
peace’; and again, as an exceedingly white cloud, borne 
heavenward by angels singing together gloriously, and the 
words of their song, Osanna in excelsis. She becomes 
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the lady of his waking thoughts, and as she goes along, 
crowned and clothed with humility, it is a great joy to him 
to see how folk run to look at her, and to hear it said by 
many, “ This is not a woman, but one of the beautiful angels 
of heaven.”? She becomes the lady-wife of Simone dei Bardi, 
and, a little while after, the spouse of Death ; not driven away, 
her lover says, by winter’s frost or summer’s heat, but through 
a perfect gentleness instead. — 


“ For from the lamp of her meek lowlihead 
Such an exceeding glory went up hence, 

That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 

Until a sweet desire 
Enter’d him for that lovely excellence, 

So that he bade her to himself aspire ; 
Counting this weary and most evil place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace.” 


Neither for the honorable death of his passion when she be- 
comes another man’s wife, nor for her death, does his love die 
out. It is as intense and devoted as ever, while it is ennobled 
and purified. It suffers a change into something richer than 
the boy’s fondness, and stranger than the young man’s trans- 
port. But the old worship remains, and he looks toward her 
with his wonted enthusiasm and devotion. His love grows 
spiritual, like the object of it. But to him the ideal was the 
real; and the loftier the ideal, the more intense the reality. 
What was true to his imagination and his faith was as vivid 
and more vital than the visible and actual. His love, there- 
fore, alters not when it alteration finds, nor bends with the 
remover to remove. It is not time’s fool, to alter with his brief 
hours and weeks, but bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
Yes, and further. Shakespeare’s noble sonnet does not quite 
reach the nobleness of Dante’s love. He bears it out beyond 
that fatal edge and verge of darkness. Though she dies to his 
desire and hope the day she enters her husband’s house, and 
shortly lies dead to all in the grave, she is still the glorious lady 
of his mind, as really as when he saw her walking after Prima- 
vera or sitting where words were heard about the Queen of 
Glory. He follows her, if with a new, ideal aspiration, still 
with the actual old-time faith. In the last sonnet his pilgrim 
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thought mounts to heaven, and sees his lady so bright there, 
that, like the sun to the eyes, she is hid from his intellect by 
excess of light. And the book ends with a prayer that it 
may please Him who is the Lord of Grace, that, after he shall 
have spoken of her as never yet was spoken of any woman, his 
soul may go to behold the glory of its lady, the blessed Bea- 
trice, who in glory looks upon the face of Him, qut est per 
omnia secula benedictus ! 

It were as reasonable to wrest from its plain meaning the 
prophecy of the “‘ Paradise Lost”’ in Milton’s tract on Prelacy, 
as, with dull allegory and theorizing, to pervert the simple 
intention of the Vita Nuova, closed with this aspiration of 
such clear prophecy, whose plainly-stated purpose is answered 
so exactly in the Divina Commedia. The conceit of critics, 
illustrating their own wit, and not the book, or the prejudice 
of interpreters, dazzled with a brand-new theory or purblind 
from dusty research, were alone equal to such perversion. 
Well said Voltaire: “‘ Dante has his commentators, which is, 
perhaps, another reason for his not being understood.”” What- 
ever darkness they throw upon it, the argument of this, his 
first book, is yet all to one point, the reality and lastingness 
of his love for Beatrice. Through the quickening joy of love, 
and its sanctifying sorrow, he is born into the new life of 
conscious genius, religious faith, spiritual insight. That noble 
and pathetic close sounds the key-note, and the great Poem 
answers again and again, duly returning to the note, so strong, 
so dulcet, so tender, of true love. For that is the just law of 
music, to come back to the key; of the music of voices and 
instruments and of melodious verse,—of the deeper music, 
too, which must be in the poet before it can sound in his 
song, and without which he is a versifier merely, — the mu- 
sic which the poet is rather than makes, for he is fashioned 
tunable to what is rhythmic and most orderly in nature, 
and set by God to respond to the divine harmonies in the 
universal life. 

After the “‘ New Life,” the “ Hell” takes up the testimony, 
which is borne on in the “ Purgatory,” and closed up in the 
‘¢ Paradise.”’ The only passage in the “ Hell’’ where Beatrice 
appears is that where she comes to Virgil. Here, she sends 
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him to her friend,—‘‘ my friend, not Fortune’s,’’ — being 
herself sent by Love, she says, who also prompts her speech. 
And she tells him further, that it was on behalf of one who 
loved her that Lucy came to her, where she was sitting with 
the ancient Rachel, and asked her help, — for “‘ him who loved 
her so that for her sake he left the vulgar crowd.” Thus 
for love’s sake, his love’s and hers, she came on this errand, 
swifter than men seek their good, or flee their hurt. And to 
her bidding she adds the final emphasis and entreaty of her 
tears: “she turned away her bright eyes weeping, by which 
she made me hasten more to come.” 

In the “ Purgatory” is the one passage which, of all the 
poem, bears with most weight of evidence on this point of 
the intimate connection of the ‘ New Life” with the “‘ Divine 
Comedy,” and of the substantialness of the poet’s love. It is 
that in Canto XXX., where they meet. If other proof were 
wanting, this were enough. 

There is nothing that we know in poetry more pathetic than 
the recurrence, throughout this striking scene, of the old feel- 
ing and the recollection of the former time. Again and 
again the bitter-sweet past comes in, like a soft and serious 
music from far off, or, as in Mozart’s “‘ Don Juan,” from one 
scene and act to another is caught the solemn undertone of 
grave and stately chords which sounded in the overture. It 
is the ten years’ thirst after her which had in it so eager 
coveting that no sense wakes in him save sight only. It is 
her holy smile which still draws him to her with its net, as of 
old. It is to those familiar eyes that the Virtues lead him, to 
those “‘ emeralds’’ whence, erewhile, Love had so shot at him. 
The ancient flame still burns,—veleris vestigia flamme, — 
and the old heavenly influence thrills him now as in boyhood. 
He beholds her very former self, though surpassed, and, lover- 
like, he remembers that just so she had surpassed on earth 
all other ladies. And it is Beatrice, earth-born woman, who 
meets him, as well as heaven-sent guide. She wears the same 
serenity which of old denied him her salute. She is exigent, 
takes him to task for his forgetfulness and desertion of her 
“for a slight girl,’ and mingles the jealous reproaches of 
human mistress with the high rebukes of celestial monitress. 

VOL. LXXIII. — 5TH S. VOL. XI. No. III. 32 
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It is not possible here to allegorize her away into a metaphor, 
or comment her off into a conjecture, myth, nonentity. 

There are single verses, also, strikingly emphatic for this 
view. They give peculiar support to the argument, because 
in them the poet’s love shows by the way, by chance, as it 
were, and spontaneously, without the purpose betokened in 
the circumstance of a set scene. Thus, in Canto XXVII., 
when they come close to the fire through which they must 
pass to the last ascent, and Dante holds back, Virgil, to make 
him bold, has only to speak the name of Beatrice. Then 

‘tas at Thisbe’s name the eye 
Of Pyramus was opened (when life ebbed 
Fast from his veins), and took one parting glance, 
While vermeil dyed the mulberry ; thus I turned 


To my safe guide, relenting, when I heard 
The name that springs forever in my breast.” 


Why, ‘‘ this is the very ecstasy of love.” Here speaks the 
lover, though he be, besides, theologian, philosopher, states- 
man, artist, and whatever else belongs to this many-sided 
man. He chooses the charming fable which is the one love- 
story of the classic time, the names of which stand proverbially 
for true lovers, as Pylades and Orestes stand for true friends. 
He appropriates the one capital touch of nature and of poetic 
beauty in it, and it is the expression of the tenderness of a 
passion which cannot die. 


“Ad nomen Thisbes oculos jam morte gravatos 
Pyramus erexit, visaque recondidit illa.” 


The similitude of his own state he draws from the signal 
type, among the old fables, of love enduring to the end and 
conquering fate. Where is allegory to be traced in this 
verse, so full of gracious memories and regretful affection : — 


‘+ il nome 
Che nelle mente sempre mi rampolla” ? 


The sentiment of it is one and the same with his confession 
of “that blessed Beatrice, who lives in heaven with the an- 
gels, and on earth within my breast ”’ ; a confession which, be 
it observed, is found in the beginning of that Convito, from 
which the bulk of the argument, as far, at least, as it is sup- 
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posed to rest on Dante’s set statement, is drawn for Beatrice 
being an allegorical personage. 

Then, too, when he and his guide enter within that heat, to 
which a plunge into molten glass were a bath of coolness, 
Virgil has only still to speak his lady’s name to comfort him. 
And when at last she appears, he turns toward his master, in 
a strange trouble and flutter of love, panting like a scared 
child who runs to his mother’s breast, with this cry rising to 
his lips : — 

“ Not a dram 


Of blood remains in me which is not fevered ; 
I know the symptoms of mine early flame.” 


Then the meeting follows which we have noted as explicit in 
regard to their relation of lover and lady, the eminent witness 
to that affection in him which her death did not make less 
real and intense, if it made it more purely ideal. 

The “ Paradise”’ presents no passage of such direct bearing 
and clear proof. Beatrice grows more and more ethereal 
with every canto. She drops the human more and more as 
they pass from sphere to sphere. She is changed from glory 
to glory along the various circles of the blessed state, and the 
idealism of his love is more and more conspicuous. But to 
the end it bears the mark of the love of man to woman. There 
is an intensity in his expressions, as about her eyes and her 
smile, and an earnestness, a rapture of feeling, quite above 
the need of simple poetic art, which ill accord with the con- 
siderate, cold-blooded, altogether logical following out of an 
allegory, which has been set up as his main object and the 
perfection of his work. In those saintly eyes he sees a love 
such that he cannot tell how great it is. Gazing on her, 
affection finds no room for any other wish. If he would 
mark how they rise from sphere to sphere of the heavenly 
vision and felicity, the gathering effulgence in her eyes is the 
mark. From her looks both eyes and soul receive equal and 
entire content. In Canto XXIII. the awful beauty of her 
smile culminates, and there she reaches the utmost ideal. To ~ 
shadow forth that divinest beauty, by the thousandth part of 
it, he needs more than all the help of all the Muses. ‘To be 
able to look upon that consummate and transcendent loveli- 
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ness, he needs first to have the vision vouchsafed of the might 
and wisdom in Christ. Such foretaste prepares for such feast. 
Such foil has that saintliness and splendor to set it out. 
Plainly, she is something more than mortal woman here, radi- 
ant type of the Divine Wisdom, of Holy Church, of Theology, 
of Faith, of Grace, of whatever is named highest of heavenly 
favor to earthly hope. But even before this ineffable beauty, 
whose whole delight the maker of it only can receive, the 
lover is not cast out by the worshipper. 


“ Dal primo giorno ch’ io vidi ’] suo viso 
In questa vita.” 


What fond apparition is here, in highest heaven, of that May- 
day in Folco Portinari’s house, and of the little girl in her 
goodly crimson gown! ‘There is something finer in this man 
and his vision, than scholastic theology. A lover’s eagerness 
follows her, when she vanishes, with the quick question, im- 
petuous and fearful of loss, ‘‘ Where is she?” It is a lov- 
er’s satisfaction when, as he looks up and sees her where she 
sits in her place within the snow-white mystic rose, whose cir- 
cled petals are the ranks on ranks of the holy army of the 
redeemed, she looks down and smiles, — lady of the salutation 
still, as, so long ago, in Florence streets : 
“ oli occhi su levai, 
E vidi lei che si faccia corona, 
Rifflettendo da se gli eterni rai ; 


e quella si lontana 
Come parea, sorrise e riguardommi ; 
Poi si tornd all’ eterna fontana.” 


The apotheosis fulfils the promise of the lover of the Flor- 
entine lady, “‘ to speak of her as woman never yet was spoken 
of,’ and the true devotion breathes still in these last epic 
verses as in those first sonnets, ballads, and songs, — the de- 
votion which was in the beginning less passion than adora- 

tion as of supernal beauty and celestial gentleness. It is 
* Raphael giving to the Sistine Madonna the form and features 
of his Roman girl, painting her as woman never yet was 
painted, leaving the memorial of her and of his love'in the 
supreme sacred picture of the world. Idealized into what is 
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most charming of poetic art and most inspiring of religious 
faith, in the central symbolic figure of the ‘“‘ Divine Comedy,” 
lives forever the woman Dante loved in the “‘ New Life.” 

We are well aware that to insist upon Dante as lover only 
would be a view as partial, though not so poverty-stricken, 
as that which makes him a bitter partisan, using his poetic 
gift to vent his spleen and enmity. We remember his other 
names, — the Dantes theologus, nullius dogmatis expers,—a 
title borne out in his poem, by the system, fulness, and clear- 
ness of its confessions of faith; the name also, not of Guelph 
or Ghibelline, for he was not a partisan, — 


“ A te fia bello 
Aver ti fatta parte per te stesso,” — 


but of patriot and statesman, lover and prophet of the Italian 
Unity happily coming to pass in these days, hater of the tem- 
poral Papacy, happily drawing near its end, and defender of 
the Monarchy, his idea of the state, which the historian 
Schlosser says is found, more nearly than in any other form, 
in the Federal Union under the headship of the President: 
‘‘ He created an ideal government which was to be realized 
five hundred years later, and to exist exactly in that hemi- 
sphere opposite ours, where the Divina Commedia has set the 
terrestrial paradise.” Loyal subject of the Empire, faithful 
son of the Church, preacher of political and religious order, 
censor more terribly just than Cato of the men and man- 
ners of his time, poet worthily greeted with the acclaim with 
which he heard Homer and the rest greet his master, Onorate 
l altissimo poeta, — these names and more belong to him, and 
we do not forget them while naming him, first of all, lover 
of Beatrice. 

He is of that order of genius not miscalled universal. His 
poem is epic in a higher sense than as being in form of narra- 
tive. It is epic as being comprehensive of a whole age, and 
exponential of its thoughts, feelings, and work, of the aspects 
and the ideas which marked it, and of the spirit which moved 
it. He belongs with the few whose mind and works are a 
continual study, an exhaustless supply, a new surprise. He 
is the peer of those whose genius is like truth itself; that 

32* 
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ocean which Newton saw, casting up, in its wrack and drift, 
something of use, or wonder, or delight to every one who 
comes; that quarry at which many work, and the labor never 
ends, of one to dig out painfully a rugged fragment, of an- 
other to square a shapely block, of another to carve a beautiful 
figure. Each finds in them what is proper to his liking or 
purpose, and, pre-occupied with his own acquisition, perhaps 
thinks small things of his neighbor’s. He looks from his 
point of view, and runs the risk of being fanatical for it. Like 
the devotee of a system, to whom all nature and life, after a 
while, become vocal with proofs and illustrations of his phi- 
losophy, the student of Dante learns to hear him speak always 
to the one argument which he has come to receive and enjoy, 
forgetting that this genius, which is the image of nature’s 
universality and of the many-sidedness of life, may speak to 
another in a different strain. 

Therefore, one scholar develops the poet’s theology, another 
his politics, another his ideas of reform, another his censure of 
contemporary men and things, another his love, another his 
patriotism. They work to good purpose, each according to his 
skill and sympathy. But the danger is of inquiring over- 
curiously, of putting conjecture for historical criticism and 
theory for scientific method, and of pressing one idea too far. 
This danger is well set forth, and the wrong done Dante’s love, 
likewise, illustrated by the way, in an admirable paper on 
Dantean Literature in the Revue des Deux Mondes, where 
the reviewer, after praising highly the work of Philalethes 
(the king of Saxony), as presenting better than any other 
the theology of the Divine Comedy, goes on to say: “I regret 
only that Philalethes recognizes in Beatrice the exact symbol 
of gratia perficiens; let us have done with this indiscreet 
theology. Grace,—it is God himself; and the woman whom 
Dante loved, however high she soars in her ideal transfigu- 
ration, cannot be confounded with the prime essence. Why 
wish to be more precise than the poet? Let us say simply, 
Beatrice is love, love traced back to its source, love divine, 
without which all the learning of the doctors is a dead 
letter.” 

In bringing the reciprocal testimony of his earliest and his 
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latest book to bear on the reality of the poet’s love, and in 
emphasizing this view, we have not meant to point the moral 
of the old fable of the gold and silver shield. To us he is 
not lover only, but lover first of all. Without the touch of 
love, he might have lived mute and inglorious. It was the 
prime motive to the learning of the scholar, the science of 
the theologian, the wisdom of the statesman, the passion of 
the patriot, the imagination of the poet, the rapture of the 
mystic, the faith of the believer; all which and more we mean 
when we name Dante here. It was the magnetic point to 
which flowed the elements of his genius, and around which 
grew the entire and perfect chrysolite of his Poem with its 
Preface. 

We ought to say, also, that, in affirming here the reality of 
his love, we do not forget how explicit he is as to the mean- 
ing of his Poem; that it is not simple, but complex, and 
bears a fourfold sense, literal, moral, allegorical, and anagogi- 
cal. While vexed with the prosaic comments which, upon 
this explanation, have been heaped upon his work, we recog- 
nize the rich significance, the diverse leadings, the varied 
correspondences of it. Therefore, while we affirm the per- 
sonality of Beatrice as his beloved lady, from the first page 
of the ‘“ New Life” to the last page of the “‘ Divine Comedy,” 
we accept her symbolic and mystical character. But we do 
not forget, either, a certain impatience of Dante’s own at his 
own allegorizing. It is in the letter to Can Grande della 
Scala, dedicatory of the Paradiso to him, where, after stating 
at length the complex meaning of it, he breaks out as if his 
grand poetic, ethical genius were restless under this plodding 
and painful work of his understanding: ‘ But let us leave 
this subtle investigation, and say simply that the end of the 
whole, the end of each part, is to snatch the living from their 
wretchedness and to lead them to felicity.””, Memorable words! 
Removere viventes in hac vita de statu miserie et perducere 
ad statum felicitatis. = 

This natural outburst is a better help to a right conception 
of the poem than that artificial explanation which precedes. 
Let the spontaneous impulse override the labored statement, 
and the poesy be the interpeter rather than the scholastic pref- 
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ace. We appeal from Dante the schoolman to Dante the 
poet. We allow and rejoice in all that wonderful combina- 
tion which he was, and take his scholasticism into the account; 
but we claim him first of all as the poet inspired by love. 
We put in evidence the quality of his genius before the 
culture of his understanding. 

To refuse the evidence of the books is to miss a capital 
characteristic of Dante’s genius, the assimilation, namely, 
which distinguishes him, of the real with the ideal. To this 


point we quote Mr. Norton, and leave it with his admirable 
statement. 


“With Dante, external impressions and internal experiences — 
sights, actions, thoughts, emotions, sufferings — were all fused into 
poetry as they passed through his soul. Practical and imaginative 
life were with him one and indissoluble. Not only was the life of 
imagination as real to him as the life of fact, but the life of fact was 
clothed upon by that of imagination ; so that, on the one hand, daily 
events and common circumstances became a part of his spiritual expe- 
rience in a far more intimate sense than is the case with other men, 
while, on the other, his fancies and his visions assumed the absoluteness 
and the literal existence of positive external facts. The remotest flights 
of his imagination never carry him where his sight becomes dim. His 
journey through the spiritual world was no less real to him than his 
journeys between Florence and Rome, or his wanderings between 
Verona and Ravenna. So absolute is his imagination, that his reader 
is forced to believe that the poet beheld with his mortal eyes the 
invisible scenes which he describes.” 


As we close the book, Mr. Norton’s description of the Bea- 
trice of the Vita Nuova meets our eye. We cannot do better 
than to end this paper with quoting it. For in the charm of 
its style, in the justness of its thought, and the tenderness of 
its sentiment, it fitly represents the Essay on which we have 
put a high estimate, but not too bigh for its rare worth. It 
fitly places before us the woman Dante loved, and, loving 
her, sang her praise, first in the “‘ New Life,” and then in 
the ‘“‘ Divine Comedy,” in the noble fashion which exalts her, 
but more exalts him. 


“ She is no allegorized piece of humanity, no impersonation of attri- 
butes, but an actual woman, — beautiful, modest, gentle, with compan- 
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ions only less beautiful than herself, — the most delightful figure in the 
midst of the picturesque life of Florence. She is ever smiling and 
weeping, walking with stately maiden decorum in the street, praying at 
the church, merry at festivals, mourning at funerals; and her smiles 
and tears, her gentleness, her reserve, all the sweet qualities of her life, 
and the peace of her death, are told of with such tenderness and refine- 
ment, such pathetic melancholy, such delicate purity, and such passion- 
ate vehemence, that she remains, and will always remain, the loveliest 
and most womanly woman of the Middle Ages,— at once absolutely 
real and truly ideal.” 





Art. IV.— ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


1. Democracy in America. By ALEXxIs DE TOCQUEVILLE. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve, Esq. Edited, with Notes, the Trans- 
lation revised and in great Part rewritten, and the Additions 
made to the recent Paris Editions now first translated, by Fran- 
cis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1862. 2 vols. 
Small 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 559, xiv. and 499. 

2. Memoir, Letters, and Remains of ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, Au- 
thor of Democracy in America. Translated from the French by 
the Translator of Napoleon’s Correspondence with King Joseph. 
With large Additions. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 2 
vols. 16mo. pp. 430, 442. 


Ir is a somewhat remarkable circumstance, that the best 
work on America which has ever been published was written, 
after a brief residence in this country, by a young French- 
man who had had no special training in political science, and 
who was not thirty years of age when the first two volumes 
of his book were given to the world. Yet it is conceded by 
all that no other foreigner has entered so thoroughly into the 
spirit of our institutions, or discerned so clearly the dangers 
to which they are exposed and the inherent strength by which 
they are upheld, or has so candidly stated the results of his 
inquiries. If De Tocqueville had done nothing else, he would 
have ranked among the most distinguished authors of the 
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century; but this is only one among many incontestable 
claims to a high place in the literary and political history of 
France, which his friends might urge. His unstained private 
life, his disinterested patriotism, his large familiarity with the 
theory and practice of governments, the sobriety of his judg- 
ment, and the liberality of his principles, are among the 
grounds of that respect in which his memory is everywhere 
held, and would at any time insure a welcome for a new and 
revised edition of his greatest work. Such an edition, how- 
ever, is especially welcome now, when our country is engaged 
in the fierce struggle into which she has been plunged by the 
reckless ambition of a few disappointed politicians; and it is 
fortunate that the preparation of such an edition has been 
undertaken by a person so competent as Professor Bowen. 
His peculiar qualifications for such a task —a thorough and 
accurate acquaintance with our civil history, a just appre- 
ciation of the fundamental principles of the American system, 
a ripe and various culture, and a clear and vigorous style — 
are too well known to require from us now more than a 
simple acknowledgment of them; and it is enough to say that 
his edition will form a needed part even of those libraries 
which contain the work in the original French. He has be- 
stowed much labor on the thorough revision of Mr. Reeve’s 
translation, which was utterly unworthy of the original, being 
deficient in freedom, elegance, and correctness; he has trans- 
lated for the first time, and added to the volumes, an impres- 
sive and eloquent Advertisement prefixed by De Tocqueville 
to the twelfth edition, published in 1850, a luminous and 
admirable essay on ‘* Democracy in Switzerland,” read before 
the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences in 1847, and 
a still more remarkable speech delivered in the Chamber of 
Deputies in January, 1848, predicting the Revolution which 
just one month afterward subverted the French monarchy, and 
prepared the way for the imperial despotism of Napoleon III. ; 
and he has also added a brief and satisfactory Biographical 
Notice of De Tocqueville, beside illustrating the text by nu- 
merous short and well-considered notes, designed merely to 
correct the author’s mistakes, or to furnish more recent evi- 
dence on the topic under discussion. When we add that the 
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volumes have been printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, with even more than the usual beauty and correctness 
of typography which are seen in every book bearing that 
imprint, we can say nothing further to show that this edition 
is in every particular worthy of the great reputation of De 
Tocqueville, and an honorable proof of the esteem in which 
his book is held on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is not, perhaps, essential to the right understanding of 
De Tocqueville’s design in this work, that the reader should 
be familiar with the personal history of its author; but no 
one who desires to estimate correctly the influences of birth 
and education in the midst of which his mind was formed, 
the patriotic purpose by which the book was inspired, and 
which gave to every part its peculiar form and color, and to 
observe the effect of the momentous events of the last ten years 
of his life on his opinions and feelings, can safely neglect 
the information on these points contained in the other two 
volumes named at the commencement of this article. They 
are based on the work published in Paris by Gustave de 
Beaumont, and are enriched by copious citations from Mr. N. 
W. Senior’s journal, containing the record of several long 
and interesting conversations with De Tocqueville on political 
questions, a letter to the Times newspaper relative to the 
coup d@eétat of Louis Napoleon, and some other instructive 
papers not in the original volumes. The Memoir by De 
Beaumont covers about a hundred pages, and is provokingly 
meagre ; but the Letters, which fill a considerable part of the 
first volume and the whole of the second, are of the utmost 
interest and worth to the student of De Tocqueville’s writings, 
though they are necessarily printed with numerous omissions 
on account of the rigid censorship of the press now existing 
in France ; and for the same reason most of the political let- 
ters have been withheld from publication. Beside the Memoir 
and correspondence, a few unpublished writings of De Tocque- 
ville are also included in the work. Of these the most notice- 
able are a somewhat remarkable journal of a Tour in Sicily, 
written in 1827, but of which a part only is now printed, an 
account of a Fortnight in the Wilderness of Northern and 
Central Michigan, and two chapters from an unfinished work 
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on France before the Consulate, which was designed to follow 
the Ancien Régime. From each of these pieces the reader 
may draw some new light as to the character of De Tocque- 
ville’s mind. 

As Mr. Bowen has very justly observed, the influences of 
birth and early education “‘ undoubtedly colored his senti- 
ments and opinions throughout life.’ His family, which 
belonged to the ancient aristocracy of France, had been settled 
for several generations in Normandy, where they possessed an 
estate about fifteen miles from Cherbourg, and had at various 
periods rendered important services to the monarchy; his 
mother’s grandfather was Malesherbes, the eloquent advocate 
of Louis XVI.; and his own father was thrown into prison 
during the Revolution, from which he was only liberated on 
the fall of Robespierre. To both of his parents he was pas- 
sionately attached, and, as his early education was conducted 
under their immediate notice, these family recollections must 
have strongly impressed his susceptible imagination, and have 
helped to waken that “ kind of religious terror”? under which, 
he tells his readers, the ‘* Democracy in America” was writ- 
ten. The teaching and example of those whom he loved best 
could scarcely fail to make him a friend of the Church and 
of the established order in the state, while his subsequent 
observation and reflection showed to him that the ultimate 
triumph of democracy was certain, and that many of the 
strongest partisans of liberty were among the fiercest enemies 
of religion. In the Introduction to his great work he writes : 
‘‘ The religionists are the enemies of liberty, and the friends of 
liberty attack religion; the high-minded and the noble advo- 
cate bondage, and the meanest and most servile preach inde- 
pendence ; honest and enlightened citizens are opposed to all 
progress, whilst men without patriotism and without principle 
put themselves forward as the apostles of civilization and 
intelligence.”” The same thought constantly reappears in his 
correspondence. How to solve the problem here suggested — 
how to reconcile the interests of religion and liberty, and to 
guide democracy in its onward progress— became from a 
very early period one of his chief objects in life; and not only 
was the importance of this problem impressed on him by all 
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the associations of his Norman home, but even the form 
which it assumed in his mind was without doubt affected by 
parental instruction. 

He was born in Paris, where the family were then living, on 
the 29th of July, 1805, and was baptized by the name of 
Alexis Charles Henri Clerel de Tocqueville. Shortly after- 
ward he was carried to his father’s estate in a pannier fastened 
on the side of a horse, while his nurse rode on a pillion. Ac- 
cording to De Beaumont, his early intellectual culture, which 
was confided to the care of the Abbé Lesueur, was much 
neglected ; but when he was old enough to do so he entered 
the College of Metz, of which town his father was then Prefect. 
Here he did not at first attain a very high rank in the classics, 
though he soon acquired great skill in French composition, 
and in 1822 carried off the first prize in rhetoric. On leaving 
college he determined to adopt the law as a profession, and 
after completing his legal studies he visited Italy and Sicily 
in company with an elder brother, the Baron, afterward Vi- 
comte Edouard de Tocqueville. Of this tour he left a volu- 
minous narrative, which he deemed unworthy of publication, 
as appears from an indorsement on the cover of one of the 
manuscript volumes. The portion published by De Beaumont 
after his death is not, however, without interest, and shows at 
how early an age his strong bias for political and social studies 
was developed. What struck him in Italy and Sicily were 
not so much the beauty of the sky and the scenery, and the 
grandeur of the ruins by which he was surrounded, as the 
institutions, the habits and tendencies of thought, and the do- 
mestic arrangements directly affecting the condition of the 
people. Thus we find him recording in his journal, immedi- 
ately after landing in Sicily: “‘ The first thing that struck us 
was the total absence of glass windows.” And in another 
place he writes: “ The visitor who should confine himself to 
the coast of Sicily might easily believe her to be rich and 
flourishing, though there is not a more wretched country in 
the world; he would consider it populous, whilst the fields 
are deserted, and will remain so till the subdivision of prop- 
erty and an outlet for produce, give the people a sufficient 
interest in the soil to call them back.” 
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Early in April, 1827, he was recalled to France by a royal 
mandate appointing him Juge Auditeur, a sort of prosecuting 
attorney, and attaching him to the inferior courts of Ver- 
sailles. Among his colleagues was Gustave de Beaumont, 
then a young man of nearly the same age; and between them 
a friendship at once sprung up, which terminated only with 
death. Congeniality of tastes and disposition led them to 
pursue together the same course of historical and literary 
studies, which were all made subordinate to an investigation 
into the actual condition of France, with the view of applying 
the teachings of the past to the wants of the present hour. 
According to the survivor, De Tocqueville had appeared only 
a few times in the Cour d’ Assises before he became distin- 
guished ; but we are inclined to think that this is a somewhat 
extravagant statement. It is probable, indeed, that he was 
always a grave and impressive speaker, and that “his serious 
turn of thought, and the ripeness of his judgment,” were 
apparent to every one, even at the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three ; but in one of his letters, written in the follow- 
ing July, to his earliest and most intimate friend, Louis de 
Kergorlay, he says, in answer to the inquiry how he likes his 
new position: ‘‘ My knowledge of law was about equal to that 
which a young man who has just left college has of science. 
I have the raw material in my head, and that is all. When I 
have to apply the principles, I am quite bewildered; my in- 
competence throws me into despair. I am certainly more 
ignorant than any of my colleagues; and though my vanity, 
which is as great as that of others, tells me that, when I shall 
have worked as long as they have done, I shall be quite equal 
to them, I still feel hurt.’’ Nevertheless, it is certain that, 
while he was profoundly interested in the law as a study, it 
had few attractions to him as a profession. He continued, 
however, to discharge his official duties during the remainder 
of the reign of Charles X. and for a few months after the 
accession of Louis Philippe, to whose government he gave an 
unhesitating, though not perhaps a very cordial adhesion. 

Animated by an ardent patriotism, and perceiving no way 
in which he could now render a useful service at home to his 
country, he determined to visit America, that he might study 
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on the spot the nature and working of the institutions under 
which the United States had risen to so marvellous a degree 
of prosperity, and then carry back to France the lessons of 
political wisdom which he had learned here. In order to 
accomplish this design, it was necessary for him to obtain 
leave of absence from his post, and some kind of official com- 
mission to open to him the best sources of information. Ac- 
cordingly, in connection with his friend De Beaumont, he 
procured from the Ministry of the Interior an appointment to 
investigate the penitentiary system of the United States, and 
especially of the State of Pennsylvania ; but that this was not 
the real object of the travellers is certain from the positive 
statement of De Beaumont, as well as from the explicit lan- 
guage of De Tocqueville in a letter written at the time. “We 
set forth,” he wrote, under date of February 21, 1831, to his 
friend Eugéne Stoffels, “with the intention of examining as 
fully and as scientifically as possible all the springs of that 
vast machine, American society, everywhere talked of, and 
nowhere understood. And if public affairs at home give us 
time, we expect to bring back the materials for a valuable 
book, or at least a new book; for there is nothing whatever 
extant on the subject.”’ The two'friends embarked about the 
1st of April, and landed in New York on the 10th of May, 
1831. By the help of De Tocqueville’s letters and a few ex- 
tracts from his companion’s journal, we can follow their course, 
and to some extent can trace the progress of his opinions while 
here. Some of his earliest impressions were singularly false 
and absurd, but, for the most part, they were correctly taken, 
and were confirmed by subsequent observation and study: we 
find them in his later writings in nearly the same words in 
which they were recorded at first. In prosecution of the 
avowed object of their mission, the travellers carefully exam- 
ined the great prisons at Auburn and Sing-Sing in the State 
of New York, at Wethersfield in Connecticut, and at Phila- 
delphia, beside many other houses of confinement of lesser 
note ; and then they turned their attention more directly to 
the purpose which they had especially in view. During their 
visit to this country, they appear to have accomplished two 
extensive and well-planned journeys. In the first instance, 
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they ascended the Hudson to Albany, from which place they 
proceeded to Buffalo, where they embarked for the West, vis- 
iting Detroit and other places on the way, and penetrating 
almost to the northern extremity of Lake Michigan. Of this 
part of the journey, De Tocqueville left a very charming nar- 
rative, which is printed by De Beaumont. On their return, 
they visited Niagara, spent some time in the two Canadas, 
and, ascending Lake Champlain, travelled through the New 
England States. In Boston, De Tocqueville saw Dr. Chan- 
ning, toward whom he does not appear to have been much 
attracted at the time, though he was very strongly impressed 
by Dr. Tuckerman. Referring to the former in a letter writ- 
ten many years afterward, he says: “I thought him cold. I 
had been excited by his writings, but his conversation froze 
me. I was somewhat displeased, and never returned, and 
now regret my lost opportunity. But I knew well the Tuck- 
ermans whom you so well describe. Mr. Tuckerman and I 
were brought together by our common interest in prisons. 
The attractiveness of his admirable character made me see 
him frequently. What struck me as peculiarly lovable was, 
not so much the immense good that he did, nor the labor 
which he underwent for that purpose, as the pleasure which 
he took in this sacred employment, and the frankness with 
which he expressed that pleasure.” In the second instance, 
they travelled through Pennsylvania to Wheeling in Virginia, 
from which point they descended the Ohio, in December, to 
Louisville, where they took a stage over the rough Western 
roads of that day to Nashville. ‘Thence they went to Mem- 
phis, in order to embark on a steamer for a voyage down the 
Mississippi ; but on the road to Memphis De Tocqueville was 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill, and it was not until the 
1st of January, 1832, that they reached New Orleans. They 
returned through the Southern States, and then sailed for 
France, after nearly a year’s absence. 

The first-fruits of their Cisatlantic researches were De Beau- 
mont’s report “ On the Penitentiary System of the United 
States, and its Application to France,” which was published 
shortly after their return home, and De Tocqueville’s ‘ De- 
mocracy in America,” which appeared a few years later. The 
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first is a joint production, though it is commonly associated 
' with the name of De Beaumont, rather than with that of De 
Tocqueville, and is a work of great and acknowledged ability. 
On its first publication, it attained a very considerable degree 
of success, and was soon translated into two or three languages. 
But even before its appearance its authors had ceased to have 
any official connection with the government. De Beaumont, 
having refused to take part in a prosecution which he deemed 
discreditable, was summarily dismissed from his office; and De 
Tocqueville, who warmly espoused his cause, at once tendered 
his own resignation, and followed him into retirement. The 
next two or three years were mainly occupied in the prepara- 
tion of the ‘“* Democracy in America,” and in the studies con- 
nected with the subject.” Keeping constantly in view his one 
great object of deriving from what he had seen here profitable 
instruction for his own countrymen, De Tocqueville threw his 
whole energies into the performance of his self-imposed task, 
and labored with a single-hearted devotion which was sure 
to be crowned with success. ‘“ Though I seldom mentioned 
France,” he says in a letter to Louis de Kergorlay in 1843, 
“‘T did not write a page without thinking of her, and placing 
her as it were before me. And what I especially tried to draw 
out, and to explain in the United States, was, not the whole 
condition of that foreign society, but the points in which it 
differs from our own, or resembles us.” In a letter to Mr. 
J. S. Mill, written several years before, he makes a similar 
statement, — ‘‘ America was only the frame, my picture was 
democracy.’ When the first two volumes were completed, it 
was with difficulty that he could find a publisher; and it was 
only after much hesitation and reluctance that the publication 
was undertaken by a well-known bookseller in Paris. ‘“ On 
the day before yesterday, I went again to Gosselin,” he writes, 
in a letter to De Beaumont, dated in July, 1834. “If he had 
read my manuscript, the result of my visit would not have 
been flattering; for the more questions of his I answered 
about the book, the more frightened he became.” To this he 
adds, ‘‘ Gosselin is horribly afraid of losing, or at least of gain- 
ing very little, by my book.” The edition, we believe, was 
only of five hundred copies. 
33 * 
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The result did not justify the fears of the publisher. The 
book was read with an avidity and greeted with a warmth of 
praise which must have satisfied the fondest hopes of its author. 
He was welcomed everywhere, and received advances which 
surprised him. MRoyer-Collard said that it was “ the most re- 
markable political work that had appeared for thirty years,” 
and a similar judgment was pronounced by Chateaubriand and 
De Lamartine. Men of opposite principles and opinions, and 
of all parties, vied in their commendation of it. Successive 
editions were eagerly called for, and it was speedily translated 
into most of the Continental languages, beside being reprinted 
in this country in an English version. In the year following its 
publication, the French Academy, on the recommendation of 
Villemain, conferred on the author the Monthyon prize, which 
was raised from six thousand francs, the usual amount, to 
eight thousand francs, in further testimony of their apprecia- 
tion of its merits. ‘Talent, good sense, elevation, a simple, 
unaffected style, and the love of virtue eloquently expressed, 
are its characteristics,” said Villemain in his report; “ and 
they give the Academy little hope of crowning a work with 
similar claims.” The popularity and reputation which the 
book acquired at the very outset, it has maintained down to 
the present time; and its position in literature may now be 
considered as unalterably fixed. 

We have already had occasion to refer so frequently to the 
author’s design, that any analysis of his work and any re- 
marks on his treatment of his subject are scarcely necessary in 
this place ; but we may venture to add a few words on these 
points, confining our observations at present to the portion of 
his work which was published in 1835, and which is contained 
in the first volume of Mr. Bowen’s edition. We ought, how- 
ever, to observe, in this connection, that it forms no part of our 
intention to point out the special errors into which De Tocque- 
ville has anywhere fallen, or to offer any strictures on the par- 
ticular views which he has occasionally advanced: we purpose 
only to attempt an estimate of the general character and worth 
of his labors; and our further remarks will be subordinate to 
this object. In reading his book, what first strikes an Ameri- 
can reader is the extraordinary minuteness of his information, 
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even more than the general accuracy of his statements, and 
the vigor of intellect with which he has mastered the lead- 
ing principles of our complicated system. Scarcely anything 
has escaped his notice, while, with consummate skill, every 
detail is exhibited, not only in its relation to the fundamental 
idea of the American polity, but also in its relation to the prin- 
ciples of European Democracy, with a specific reference to the 
institutions and laws then existing in France. He commences 
his survey with two preliminary chapters, the first giving a 
brief account of the “‘ Exterior Form of North America,” or, 
as we should now say, the physical geography of that part of 
the globe, and the other considering at somewhat greater length 
the origin of the Anglo-Americans, and the important relation 
which it bears to their history and future prospects. From 
this point he passes to an examination into the social condition 
of the people of this country, which he rightly regards as emi- 
nently democratic, the general equality of condition being, as 
he expresses it in his Introduction, ** the fundamental fact from 
which all others seem to be derived.”’ Then follow several re- 
markable chapters, describing with great minuteness, and for 
the most part with singular accuracy of detail, the governmen- 
tal and administrative system, as witnessed in the town, the 
county, and the State, under their respective organizations, 
and as embodied in the provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
together with incidental remarks on Parties in the United 
States, the Liberty of the Press, and Political Associations. 
The latter half of the volume, which corresponds with the 
second volume of the original edition, is devoted to secondary 
questions, and is mainly occupied in showing what are the real 
advantages which society in this country derives from a demo- 
cratic government, what are the consequences of the unlimited 
power of the majority, and what causes mitigate the tyranny of 
the majority, and tend to uphold democratic institutions in the 
United States, the whole ending with some speculative observa- 
tions on “* The Present and Probable Future Condition of the 
Three Races which inhabit the Territory of the United States.’’ 

De Tocqueville’s manner of dealing with the various ques- 
tions involved in this survey is characterized by much candor 
and impartiality, and by an entire absence of national preju- 
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dices. He studied our institutions carefully and thoroughly, 
and he analyzed and described them with the calmness of a 
philosopher. He freely criticised those parts which he regarded 
as dangerous or defective, but he also frankly admitted that 
“there is no country in which everything can be provided 
for by the laws, or in which political institutions can prove a 
substitute for common sense and public morality.” At the 
same time, however, it must be conceded that he is not alto- 
gether innocent of the charge which has often been urged 
against his book, that he is too apt to indulge in generaliza- 
tions, and that he has sometimes inverted the proper relation 
between his facts and his theories. It was natural, indeed, that 
he should approach his subject with some strong prepossessions, 
and that he should sometimes be inclined to make his facts fit 
into his theories, rather than revise his theories ; but it is, nev- 
ertheless, a fault, and one, as we have remarked, from which he 
is not altogether free. With this exception, and with some al- 
lowance for mistakes in details and for conclusions which we 
believe are unfounded and erroneous, the work is a splendid 
monument to its author’s thoroughness of research, his intel- 
lectual acuteness and candor, and his sincere desire “ to per- 
suade men that respect for law, both human and divine, is the 
best way to be free, and that to grant freedom is the best way 
to insure morality and religion.” 

In the same year in which his book was published he visited 
England, in company with De Beaumont, and passed a few 
weeks in the congenial society which his literary success at 
once opened to him. On his return he married Miss Mary 
Mottley, a young Englishwoman with whom he had long been 
deeply in love. Their union terminated only with his death, 
and proved to him a source of unalloyed happiness. In a 
letter written a year after his marriage he says, in speaking 
of a recent visit to Switzerland: “I cannot tell you the in- 
expressible charm which I found in living so continually with 
Marie, nor the treasures that I was perpetually discovering 
in her heart. You know that in travelling, still more than 
at other times, my temper is uneven, irritable, and impatient. 
I scolded her frequently and almost always unjustly, and on 
each occasion I discovered in her inexhaustible springs of 
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tenderness and indulgence; and then I cannot describe to 
you the happiness yielded in the long run by the habitual so- 
ciety of a woman in whose soul all that is good in your own 
is reflected naturally, and even improved. When I say or do 
a thing which seems to me to be perfectly right, I read imme- 
diately in Marie’s countenance an expression of proud satis- 
faction which elevates me. And so, when my conscience re- 
proaches me, her face instantly clouds over. Although I have 
great power over her mind, I see with pleasure that she awes 
me; and so long as | love her as I now do, I am sure that I 
shall never allow myself to be drawn into anything wrong.” 
This warmth of affection continued unabated to the last, and 
twenty years after his marriage we find him, in a letter re- 
ferring to his father’s death, giving a similar expression to his 
feelings. “‘I may say,’ he writes, “that he and my dear 
Marie were the only two beings who bound me strongly to 
life, and I tremble when I think that only one of them is 
left.” And in another letter, written a year later, he says, 
in allusion to the circumstance that his marriage had been 
childless, “It is terrible to feel that only one single being 
attaches me to life, and to consider what interest this world 
would have for me if I lost her.” 

The first few years of his married life were passed mainly 
at Tocqueville, which by a family arrangement had come into 
his possession after his mother’s death. In 1837 he offered 
himself to the electors of the Department of La Manche as 
an independent candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, and 
would probably have been chosen by a considerable majority, 
if a mistaken sense of honor had not led him to do a very 
weak and foolish act. As soon as Count Molé, who was then 
at the head of the government, learned that his young kins- 
man was desirous of entering public life, he had intimated 
to his friends a desire that they should throw their influence 
in favor of the new aspirant; but when De Tocqueville heard 
of this recommendation he was so much annoyed by it that 
he at once wrote to Count Molé a somewhat hasty remon- 
strance, declaring that it would be impossible for him to be 
a government candidate. Count Molé replied in a temperate 
and manly letter, expressing his regret at De Tocqueville’s 
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decision, and briefly setting forth the principles on which he 
and his friends in power acted. A further correspondence 
ensued, without shaking De Tocqueville’s resolution, but with- 
out seriously interrupting the friendly relations of the two 
kinsmen ; and the government recommendation having been 
withdrawn, De Tocqueville was defeated. Two years after- 
ward he was more successful, and was elected for the arron- 
dissement of Valognes, in La Manche; for which place he 
continued to sit until the subversion of the monarchy in 1848, 
uniformly acting with the dynastic opposition under the leader- 
ship of Thiers and Odillon Barrot. As a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies he never distinguished himself very greatly ; 
he was too fastidious and sensitive, and though he always 
spoke with ease, and often with eloquence, his voice was too 
weak for so large an assembly, while his habits as a writer 
were not such as are likely to render any one successful in 
addressing a popular body, which needs to be animated and 
excited as well as to be taught and convinced; his style was 
too concise, methodical, and exact to be effective; and con- 
sequently as a statesman and an orator he never rose to the 
first rank among his contemporaries. Nevertheless, during 
these eight or nine years he took part in the discussion of 
some important measures, and rendered some valuable service 
to his country. Among the most useful of his acts as a legis- 
lator was the preparation, in different years, of elaborate re- 
ports on the abolition of colonial slavery, which he warmly 
advocated, on prison reform, and on the condition and wants 
of Algeria, a subject which he had twice investigated on the 
spot, and had thoroughly mastered. 

Meanwhile he had not been unmindful of the claims of lit- 
erature, and the year after his first election to the Chamber of 
Deputies he published two more volumes of the ‘‘ Democracy 
in America,” completing the work. The success of the new 
volumes was not equal to that of the first part; and in this re- 
spect De Tocqueville seems to have been disappointed, though 
in a letter to Mr. Mill he expresses the belief “ that the com- 
paratively little effect produced by my book is to be attributed 
to the original sin of the subject itself, rather than to the man- 
ner in which I have treated any particular portion.” The 
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novelty of the subject had indeed worn off, but the excessive 
tendency to generalize which was apparent in the earlier 
volumes was now still more evident, and the discussions are 
often too abstract for the popular taste. Still the second part 
of the work formed in its author’s mind, and is in fact, the 
necessary complement of all that preceded. It is divided into 
four books, treating respectively of the ‘‘ Influence of Democ- 
racy upon the Action of Intellect in the United States,” of 
the ‘Influence of Democracy on the Feelings of the Ameri- 
cans,” of the ‘Influence of Democracy on Manners properly 
so called,” and of the “ Influence of Democratic Ideas and 
Feelings on Political Society.” Under the first head are in- 
cluded various observations on the state of religion, literature, 
and the arts in this country, as affected by democratic influ- 
ences, with much collateral discussion as to the general ten- 
dency of the intellect in democratic times and nations; in the 
second division, De Tocqueville starts from the proposition that 
individualism, or the disposition of ‘‘ each member of the com- 
munity to sever himself from the mass of his fellows, and to 
draw apart with his family and his friends,” is a plant of 
democratic origin, and is likely to spread coextensively with 
the equality of condition, and then proceeds to show how the 
Americans have endeavored to overcome this tendency, con- 
sidering at the same time such of the characteristics of our 
countrymen as are chiefly dependent on the tastes and feel- 
ings; the next division is mainly devoted to an account of the 
state of manners, education, and society in America, and to a 
consideration of the effect of democratic institutions on the 
domestic relations, but also includes some remarks on the 
pacific inclinations of democratic nations, and the warlike in- 
clinations of democratic armies, and on the conduct of military 
affairs under a democracy ; and the last division is occupied 
in showing that the tendency of such institutions is naturally 
toward centralization, and in gathering up the general results 
of the inquiry. ‘ Around every man,” he says in conclusion, 
and it is in the spirit of these words that the whole book is 
written, — ‘ around every man a fatal circle is traced, be- 
yond which he cannot pass; but within the wide verge of that 
circle he is powerful and free: as it is with man, so with 
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communities. The nations of our time cannot prevent the 
conditions of men from becoming equal; but it depends upon 
themselves whether the principle of equality is to lead them to 
servitude or freedom, to knowledge or barbarism, to prosper- 
ity or wretchedness.”’ 

Not long after the publication of his first two volumes, 
De Tocqueville had been chosen a member of the Academy 
of the Moral and Political Sciences; and in 1841, the year 
following the publication of the second part of his work, he 
was further honored by an election to a vacant chair in 
the French Academy. After the completion of the “ De- 
mocracy in America” his thoughts appear to have been 
chiefly directed to political life, and he entered with consid- 
erable activity into the stormy debates which preceded the 
Revolution of 1848. In the remarkable speech which Mr. 
Bowen has translated and printed in the volumes before us, 
De Tocqueville attacks the government in general and Guizot 
in particular with a sharpness of invective and a personality 
of accusation to be found only in the annals of the Chamber 
of Deputies during the reign of Louis Philippe; but in spite 
of the admiration which every one must feel for the tran- 
scendent genius of Guizot, his lofty integrity, and his disinter- 
ested patriotism, it must be conceded that there was not much 
of exaggeration in the orator’s account of the depraved state 
of public and private morals in France. It was in this speech 
that he distinctly predicted a revolution. “I sincerely de- 
clare,’ he says, at the very commencement of the speech, 
‘‘ that, for the first time for fifteen years, I feel a special dread 
of the future.’ Elsewhere, in avowing his belief that the 
opinions then agitated in France “ must bring about sooner 
or later the most fearful revolutions,’ he says: “‘ This, gen- 
tlemen, is my profound conviction. I believe we are, at the 
present moment, slumbering upon a volcano. I am thoroughly 
convinced of it.”” And in another place he asks: “‘ Are you 
not aware, by a sort of instinctive intuition that you cannot 
analyze, but which is certain, that the ground is heaving 
anew in Europe? Do you not feel that the air is already 
stirred by the coming gust of a revolution ?”’ 

When the Revolution actually burst upon France, he at 
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once ranged himself on the side of law and order, in opposi- 
tion to the socialistic designs of some of those who were now 
thrown to the surface of affairs. In the Constituent Assembly 
which was convoked for the 4th of May, 1848, he sat for the 
Department of La Manche; and he was one of the members 
of that body intrusted with the formation of a constitution. 
In the discharge of this duty he seems to have made profitable 
use of his observations in this country, and of his subsequent 
studies on the character and working of the American govern- 
ment; but his views did not commend themselves to the ma- 
jority of the committee, and the constitution which was finally 
adopted was not altogether such as he could approve. In the 
election for President, which soon afterward ensued, he gave 
a cordial support to General Cavaignac, in the belief that it 
was more important for France that the right man should be 
intrusted with the management of affairs than that the con- 
stitution should be theoretically perfect. During the brief 
period in which Cavaignac had already held the supreme 
power, De Tocqueville had been appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the conference designed to be held at Brussels for 
the purpose of settling the quarrel between Austria and Sar- 
dinia, but which, we believe, never met, or at least accom- 
plished nothing. Subsequently he was chosen a member of 
the Legislative Assembly under the new constitution, and 
six months after the election of Louis Napoleon to the Presi- 
dency he was appointed to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in 
the ministry of Odillon Barrot. At this time he was travelling 
on the Rhine with his wife; but he immediately returned to 
Paris, and at once entered on the performance of his new 
duties. He held the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs till 
near the close of the year 1849, discharging his delicate and 
important trust in a manner creditable to himself and useful 
to his country. 

The next two years were among the most active in his po- 
litical life, though a portion of the time was spent in Italy 
in the pursuit of health; but the necessary suppression of 
so large a part of his correspondence renders it extremely 
difficult to construct a satisfactory narrative of this period, 
and nearly impossible to show how he regarded the course 
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of public events. Of the transactions immediately preceding 
the coup d’état of December, 1851, however, we have a very 
clear and animated account in a letter addressed by him to 
the London Times a few days afterward. During the whole 
spring and summer he had seen the approaching storm, and 
his mind had been greatly agitated by it. ‘The respon- 
sibility of absence in political times,’’ he wrote from Sorrento, 
in March, to a former colleague, “ seems to me heavier than 
the responsibility of action.”” Two months later he said: 
‘The constitution, bad as it is, is our only bulwark. Nothing 
else stands between us and either anarchy or despotism.” A 
fortnight later, in speaking of the revision of the constitution, 
which in the stress of the times he felt obliged to advocate, 
he said: ‘So clearly do I see the dangers of the revision, 
that I could not bring myself to vote for it, if I saw any other 
less dangerous course.” And finally, less than a week before 
the coup d’état he wrote, in reference to the busy yet peaceful 
months which he had passed on the shore of the Bay of Naples: 
‘“‘That delicious and tranquil retreat, coming as it did be- 
tween the Revolution of 1848 and the one which is impending, 
was like a rest upon some Southern isle between two ship- 
wrecks.”’ 

At length the blow fell, and the French Republic ceased to 
be. The Legislative Assembly had struggled courageously 
but vainly in behalf of the cause of free institutions, and 
against the growing power of Louis Napoleon, when on the 
2d of December they took the last fatal step, which was in- 
stantly followed by their overthrow. On that morning the 
members learned that several of their colleagues and political 
friends, including Thiers, Changarnier, Cavaignac, and La- 
moriciére, had already been arrested, and on attempting to 
enter their usual place of assembly they were driven back at 
the point of the bayonet. From this place a considerable 
number proceeded to the Mairie of the tenth arrondissement, 
where they immediately organized, and voted a decree to the 
effect, that ‘Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is deprived of all 
authority as President of the Republic. The citizens are 
enjoined to withhold their obedience. The executive power 
has passed in full right to the National Assembly. The 
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Judges of the High Court of Justice are enjoined to meet 
immediately, under pain of forfeiture, to proceed to the judg- 
ment of the President and his accomplices ; consequently, all 
the officers and functionaries of power and of public authority 
are bound to obey all requisitions made in the name of the 
National Assembly, under pain of forfeiture and of high trea- 
son.” The decree was signed by the officers and repre- 
sentatives to the number of two hundred and thirty, among 
whom were Odillon Barrot, Gustave de Beaumont, Berryer, 
De Broglie, Rémusat, and De Tocqueville. They were all of 
them shortly afterward arrested on the spot, and marched off 
to the barracks on the Quai d’Orsay, from which they were 
transferred, ‘‘some to the fortress of Mont Valerien, some to 
the Prison Mazas in Paris, and the remainder to Vincennes.” 
De Tocqueville’s imprisonment was only of short duration, but 
with it his political life terminated forever. 

After his release he withdrew to his estate in the north- 
western corner of France, and there, with the exception of 
several visits to Paris and some other journeys, most of his 
time was passed in superintending the improvements on his 
land and his buildings, and in literary avocations. Even 
before the coup d’état he had meditated writing a second book, 
and as early as January, 1851, he intimated to De Beaumont 
his belief that his fame must ultimately rest on his works, 
rather than on his career as a statesman. ‘TI have long, as 
you know,” he writes, “been engrossed with the thought 
of undertaking another book. It has occurred to me a hun- 
dred times, that, if I am to leave any traces of my passage 
through the world, it will be far more by my writings than by 
my actions. Besides, I feel myself more capable of writing 
a book now than I was fifteen years ago. I have, therefore, 
employed my thoughts, in my walks over the hills round 
Sorrento, in search of a subject.””> When he could no longer 
take part in political discussions and the various duties of 
public life, he naturally reverted to this plan in order to 
seek relief from the depressing thoughts by which his mind 
was far too much occupied. With but little hesitation he 
selected for his subject the French Revolution, not, indeed, 
with any purpose of writing a history, but rather with a view 
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of showing the true character of the Revolution, of unfolding 
the causes in which it originated, and of describing exactly 
what changes it wrought in the condition of France; and he 
soon set about his task with as much activity and zeal as the 
state of his health and spirits would permit. He made large 
and exhaustive researches in the provincial archives and at 
Paris, gathering much new and precious material for his work ;- 
and in order to fit himself still better for his undertaking he 
began, at the age of forty-eight, to study German, of which he 
was entirely ignorant. The work which he proposed to write 
would probably have extended to three volumes, and was 
never completed; but in 1856 he published the first part, 
under the title of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, and De 
Beaumont has printed with his Memoir two short chapters 
on the state of France before the Consulate, which had been 
written out for the continuation. 

De Tocqueville’s second book is only a fragment of a 
much more voluminous work which_he had planned, but had 
scarcely begun to execute, and any attempt to characterize 
it in general terms must therefore be imperfect. We ought, 
however, to bear testimony to the amplitude of research, the 
clearness of statement, and the freedom from partisanship by 
which it is everywhere marked, as well as to its many graces 
of style. The special object of the first part was, as he tells 
us in the Preliminary Notice, “to explain why the great 
Revolution, which was in preparation at the same time over 
almost the whole continent of Europe, broke out in France 
sooner than elsewhere ; why it sprang spontaneously from the 
society which it was about to destroy ; and lastly, how the old 
French monarchy came to fall so completely and so abruptly.” 
After a preliminary discussion as to the general character of 
the Revolution, which, he contends, was not primarily designed 
to destroy the authority of religious belief and to weaken polit- 
ical power, but to substitute for the feudal institutions of the 
Middle Age ‘‘a more uniform and simple state of society and 
politics, based upon an equality of social condition,” he pro- 
ceeds to show that administrative centralization existed in 
France before the Revolution of 1789, and that in no other 
country had the metropolis gained so great a preponderance 
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over the provinces; that nowhere else had men become so 
much alike, while at the same time they had never before been 
broken up into so many hostile groups and classes; that in 
some respects the condition of the French peasantry was worse 
in the eighteenth century than it had been in the thirteenth ; 
that irreligion prevailed widely ; that the French aimed to re- 
form rather than to revolutionize; and that the very attempt 
to correct existing abuses hastened the Revolution. Such, in 
a few words, are the chief points in his survey, and all of them, 
we may add, are strongly brought out and clearly enforced. 

As De Beaumont well remarks, the book met with prodigious 
success, not only in France, but in other countries, and was 
perhaps even more popular than his first work. It was twice 
translated into English ; and on the occasion of a third visit to 
England, which he made in the following year, it secured for 
him a still more hearty welcome than he had received twenty- 
two years before. On his return to France the English govern- 
ment placed a national vessel at his command to convey him 
across the Channel, an honor by which he seems to have been 
much gratified, but which the French papers were not allowed 
to mention. For the English constitution he had a just ad- 
miration ; but he was not insensible to the vices of the English 
character, and, notwithstanding his many personal friends in 
England, he freely expressed his opinions on this point. ‘ Mr. 
Grote sometimes delights us by sending English newspapers,” 
he wrote to De Beaumont, in December, 1856. ‘“ There is 
a charming frankness in their nationality. In their eyes the 
enemies of England must be rogues, and her friends great 
men. It is their only standard.” To Mrs. Grote he wrote, 
a month later: ‘ In the eyes of an Englishman a cause is just 
if it be the interest of England that it should succeed. A man 
or a government that is useful to England has every kind of 
merit, and one that does England harm every possible fault. 
The criterion of what is honorable, or great, or just, is to be 
found in the degree of favor or of opposition to English in- 
terests.”” And he repeatedly expostulated with his English 
friends on the pusillanimous laudations with which the Eng- 
lish press and people bespattered Louis Napoleon. 

De Tocqueville did not long enjoy the increased reputation 
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which the Ancien Régime gave him. His health had long been 
delicate, and he had sometimes been compelled to pass a win- 
ter under more genial skies than those of Paris or Normandy ; 
but neither he nor his friends had ever been led to think that 
his disease was of a pulmonary character. In June, 1858, 
however, he broke a blood-vessel ; and from that time he 
began to fail rapidly, but without losing hope of ultimate 
recovery. At length, after four months’ delay, he set out 
for Cannes, in the South of France, to pass the winter. He 
arrived there in November, and fixed his residence in one of 
the most charming spots of that lovely neighborhood ; but the 
season was unfavorable, and during much of the time he was 
confined to the house, and even to his room. His wife and 
one of his brothers were with him almost constantly, though 
during a part of the time Madame de Tocqueville was pros- 
trated by severe illness ; and it was not until the last that he 
sent for any of his other friends. One of the most cherished, 
J. J. Ampére, only reached Cannes in time to assist in paying 
the last tribute of respect to his memory. He died on the 16th 
of April, 1859 ; and his remains were finally laid to rest in the 
parish cemetery of Tocqueville. 

Among the illustrious men whose deaths have made that 
year forever memorable not one left a purer record; and his 
name well deserves to be placed by the side of those of Hal- 
lam, Prescott, Macaulay, and Humboldt. He had a vigorous 
intellect, great powers of analysis and generalization, an un- 
spotted character, and a tender and affectionate nature. His 
wife was bound to him by the closest sympathies, and he 
never suffered his early or his later friendships to be chilled 
by absence or the lapse of time. As a statesman he would 
probably never have risen to the foremost place, though under 
any circumstances he must have held a respectable rank. As 
an historian and a political philosopher his pre-eminence is 
undeniable ; and if he had lived to finish his latest work we 
doubt not that he would have acquired a still higher reputa- 
tion. The more thoroughly his moral and intellectual char- 
acter is studied, and the more carefully his writings are ex- 
amined, the more deserving of lasting honor will they be 
found. 
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Art. V.— SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AND FRIENDSHIP. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Sonnets ; reproduced in Fac-Simile by the New 
Process of Photo-Zincography in Use at Her Majesty's Ordnance- 
Survey Office. From the unrivalled Original in the Library of 
Bridgewater House, by Permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Ellesmere. London: Lovell Reeve & Co. 1862. Square 8vo. 


OF all the friendships recorded in literature not one is fitted 
to awaken so profound an interest in appreciative readers as 
that which lived between William Shakespeare, the wonderful 
player-poet, and the disputed Unknown addressed in his Son- 
nets. The mysterious obscurity that envelops the personal 
history of the greatest Englishman has been considered as 
provocative and baffling in this particular relation as on any 
other point. But, it seems to us, the critics have imagined 
a darkness and created difficulties which do not exist. A 
satisfactory explanation, we believe, as to whom the personage 
in question is, and as to the chief features of the experience 
associated with him in the life of the peerless poet, is not 
impossible to those who can deeply decipher literary symbols, 
and who will devote the requisite time and pains to the in- 
direct biographic record of the facts. Before undertaking, 
however, the imperfect attempt of this kind which we propose 
here to make, a few preliminaries are necessary. 

To most readers the Sonnets of Shakespeare have been a 
sealed and neglected book. Few even of the admiring de- 
vourers of his plays have read these surcharged and delicious 
compositions, — transcripts from his heart,— much less had 
any due appreciation of their breathing sincerity and other su- 
perlative merits. For a hundred and eighty years after their 
publication they were almost absolutely unnoticed so far as 
printed accounts inform us. Then began the controversy 
about them which has gone on to this day, and is now more 
rife than ever before. The first editors agreed in depreciating 
them to the lowest pitch, one editor asserting that they were 
so worthless and tedious that nothing short of an act of Parlia- 
ment could compel people to read them. Little by little the 
unparalleled worth and beauty of their contents, aided by the 
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ardent praise of such authoritative judges as Schlegel, Keats, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb, have won attention. Not 
yet in the degree they deserve. A dozen separate editions of 
them in the present century, culminating in Messrs. Reeve & 
Co.’s curious and costly fac-simile of the original impression, 
testify to the interest they have awakened. But that interest, 
unfortunately, is more controversial or factitious than intrinsic. 
Even now the majority of those who, attracted by the fame 
of their author, or by some other curiosity, undertake to pe- 
ruse the Sonnets, having inadequate kindred experience and 
enthusiasm of their own, inadequate richness and fineness of 
spirit to give interpretative responses to the soaring and elu- 
sive hints, turn the pages listlessly, and soon close the book, 
and never return to it again. Only here and there an elect 
heart makes the volume all his own. Unlocking its secret with 
an inner key, and appropriating the contents, he finds in 
them the autobiography of a friendship as rare as any that 
ever breathed in flesh or was enshrined in words. 

Most of the obscurities and discussions connected with these 
poems are the natural result of the circumstances of the case, 
of the lapse of time, and of the average incapacity to enter 
understandingly into the extraordinary experience which they 
set down and celebrate in verse of such transcendent value 
and beauty. There is nothing strange in the problem, nothing 
which may not easily be accounted for. The first cause of 
apparent mystery is the contrast between the immense curi- 
osity as to details, felt now that Shakespeare’s genius and 
fame saturate the world, and the relative silence and vacancy 
in the contemporaneous annals which have come down to us. 
But we must remember that those contemporaries did not an- 
ticipate the curiosity that would be felt now; moreover, that 
the friendship in question was a private affair of the parties, 
not concerning the public. It is only through the interfering 
enterprise of a publisher that any knowledge of it at all has 
reached us. Many a fervid and absorbing friendship has ex- 
isted and passed away without the slightest written memorial. 
Shakespeare being a poet, his oppressed heart found vent in 
verse, and his genius gave the verse such a marvellous charm 
that it could not escape circulation and publicity; but that 
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there should be accounts of the friendship, and who the friend 
was, in other printed and preserved sources, is surely more 
than we have a right to expect. Unquestionably his asso- 
ciates and the literary circle of the day knew perfectly well 
the facts which so much perplex us. Therefore they had no 
motive to debate them. Whatever interest they felt in the 
subject escaped in conversation. So far, then, there is no 
mystery. 

But another and more important cause or element of ap- 
parent mystery is this. The Sonnets seem to be concerned 
with friendship, and to be written to a man, yet they use the 
language and show the signs belonging to the most rapt and 
enthusiastic love lavished on a woman. This phenomenon 
has led to a great deal of-bewilderment and controversy. One 
critic, Chalmers, has affirmed that these poems are adulatory — 
exercises secretly addressed in reality to Queen Elizabeth! 
The utter absurdity of the thought must be transparent to 
every one who reads them with a modicum of common sense. 
To illustrate its ludicrous incongruity would be only a waste 
of time. Several others—among them, in a moment of ab- 
erration, even the great Coleridge — have maintained the 
theory that they were written to some mistress by whom the 
author was held in thrall, written as genuine expressions of 
his soul in actual passages of experience. Coleridge avows 
his belief that such expressions could only have proceeded 
from one who was deeply in love with a woman, and that the 
appearances to the contrary were put on as a purposed blind. 
Every unbiased reader will agree with Hallam that the opin- 
ion is absolutely untenable. Shakespeare did not write these 
pieces for the press, but for the private expression of his feel- 
ings to the person addressed in them. He did not prepare 
them for publication nor consent to their publication. What 
occasion, then, for a blind? What purpose could it serve? The 
supposition is simply absurd. The critics have been led into 
it by a needless difficulty. It appears incredible to them, that 
a man should thus love a man; that friendship should thus 
overspread the domain and absorb the treasures of love. Yet 
such, though rarely, is sometimes the fact. They forget that 
the emotional measure of an ordinary earthling is wholly 
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inapplicable to a soul of the divinest depth and fervor. Emi- 
nent instances have been known in which as much ethereal 
sentiment, warm sensibility, and glowing action of the imagi- 
native faculties, entered into friendship between men as are 
wont to enter into the most passionate love between the sexes. 
Some minds breathe in their native air at a height where 
others can only gasp. The dullest motion of an inspired genius 
would be the ecstasy of a clodhopper. The thought and feel- 
ing given to a passing acquaintance by a Shakespeare would 
make the fullest friendship of a commentator look poor and 
pale. No fact of the sort can be more certain, as on none 
is there greater unanimity of opinion among intelligent stu- 
dents of the subject, than the fact that nine tenths of these 
Sonnets were written to a man. 

They profess and purport throughout to be written to a 
man; and there is nothing in them— with the exception of 
a few which are ostensibly and confessedly directed to a wo- 
man— inconsistent with the profession. It should be borne 
in mind that a much more warm and affectionate usage of 
words was common then than now. Love and lover were 
frequently synonymes of friendslrip and friend. This is seen 
throughout the plays of Shakespeare himself. Even the heavy 
Ben Jonson dedicates his eulogistic lines, ‘‘To the memory 
of my beloved, the author Mr. William Shakespeare.” He 
also protested, “I do love his memory, this side idolatry, as 
much as any.’ Furthermore, we must remember, when a fit 
object is presented, love is proportioned to the endowments 
of the lover. A poor soul loves poorly, a rich soul richly. 
And in conjoined affection and poetic ideality Shakespeare 
was the most sensitively and wealthily furnished of all the 
souls whereof there is any secular record among men. When 
love for a commensurate object enters a soul like this, setting 
all its riches in motion and pouring them through a literary 
outlet, we should naturally look for an unparalleled product. 
When a Shakespeare forms a consummate friendship with one 
of the most beautiful and generous of the sons of humanity, 
and embodies the living history of it from day to day in 
fervid Sonnets, we ought to expect results as much more rich, 
delicate, and wondrous in their aromatic wealth and warmth 
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than those commonly exhibited in such relations, as the spirit- 
ual treasures he has wherewith tq construct, refine, and orna- 
ment the idea of a friend surpass those of common natures. 
Such we find to be actually the case. Hallam says: ‘ No 
instance has been adduced of such rapturous devotedness, 
such an idolatry of admiring love, as one of the greatest 
beings whom nature ever produced in the human form pours 
forth to some unknown youth in the majority of these Son- 
nets. The attachment is of such an enthusiastic character, 
and so extravagant in the phrases that the author uses, as 
to have thrown an unaccountable mystery over the whole 
work.” The only mystery we can perceive is that which arises 
naturally from the surpassing riches and tenderness of the 
loving soul, and the surpassing graces of the beloved object. 
As much as these go beyond the endowments usually seen 
among men, so much ought we to anticipate that the work- 
ings they effect would transcend those shown in the routine 
of ordinary friendships. And that is precisely what we find. 
From the voiceless pages the poet dumbly appeals to his 
torturing critics, 
“QO, learn to read what silent love hath writ; 
To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit.” 

The wonderful revelation made herein, of mingled ardor, 
tenacity, delicacy, and disinterestedness of affection, is calcu- 
lated to be of the highest service so far as it is appreciated. 
A different opinion, we know, has repeatedly been expressed. 
Several critics, of meagre and frigid fancy, have regretted that 
these poems were ever written, or ever found their way into 
print. That judgment has been indorsed by more than one 
calm and weighty name, on the ground of the supposed evil- 
working of such an example of romantic excess of sentiment. 
We cannot but think the decision a mistaken one, and hold 
that a true perception will pronounce the Sonnets invaluable, 
as well for the tendency of their influence as for their poetic 
merit. The real point for lamentation is not that they escaped 
suppression, but that they have so far failed to become popu- 
lar. Let no one out of prejudice, or mere haste, deny this. 
For the reader who will deliberately peruse them twenty or 
thirty times, with avid attention, in a susceptible frame of 
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spirit, studying them as a lapidary studies an unrivalled gem, 
in different lights and at every angle, instead of rejecting our 
estimate as rhapsody, will become a convert to it. ‘* They rise 
in estimation,” Hallam says, “‘ as we attentively read and re- 
flect upon them.” 

To those who say that this instance, like every other in- 
stance of extravagant affection, is a weakness, and must be of 
pernicious effect, the reply is obvious. The amazing beauty 
and tenderness of thought and feeling expressed in these 
poems are no result of weakness, but a proof of superabun- 
dant strength in the noblest attributes of human nature. The 
moral tone that pervades them, with hardly an exception, is 
pure and high; so far from corrupting, it can only refine, 
inspire, and uplift the reader. There is not the least danger 
of their inoculating mankind with the virus of an insane 
friendship. The peril that besets us lies in the other direc- 
tion, in coldness, contempt, and torpor. Men will not wor- 
ship God less for admiring and embracing each other more. 
It is through reverence and affection for the visible higher 
that we rise into adoration of the invisible Highest. When, 
in the course of careless and scornful ages, one appears with a 
transcendent genius to idealize and love, nay, almost to deify 
and worship a fellow-being, so far from wishing the surprising 
and enchanting spectacle suppressed, we say, publish it abroad, 
lift it up before the ranks of impoverished and indifferent 
men, grovelling in sensualism or snarling at each other in self- 
ish hate. Let them be kindled and enriched by the redeem- 
ing sight. It is just what they need. 

The theory that the Sonnets of Shakespeare are a series of 
soliloquies, in which the poet addresses and communes with 
his own mind, has had numerous adherents. Shelley, thus 
conversing with his own genius in a fragmentary poem which 
has been, during the present year, exhumed from his post- 
humous papers, and published, says : — 


“If any should be curious to discover 

Whether to you I am friend or lover, 

Let them read Shakespeare’s Sonnets, taking thence 
A whetstone for their dull intelligence 
That tears and will not cut.” 
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But advocate the theory whoever may, it is nothing less than 
absurd when confronted with the nature and material con- 
tents of the compositions themselves, which are crowded with 
concrete details; objective incidents, ever-recurring descrip- 
tions and eulogies of one person, who is constantly distin- 
guished from the writer himself, and sharply contrasted with 
him, and depicted in the progressive Sonnets as standing in 
manifold relations of superiority, benefaction, love, jealousy, 
injury, and reconciliation with him. There are poems of the 
character in question, written by their authors with sole ref- 
erence to themselves; but these are not of them. A candid 
perusal is enough to establish that. If any verses ever were 
written in earnest sincerity by one person to another person, 
these were. We give full credit to the serious asseveration 
of their author himself, when, writing to his chosen peer. con- 
cerning others who praised him more extravagantly, he as- 
sures him :— 


“Yet when they have devised 
What strainéd touches rhetoric can lend, 
Thou, truly fair, were truly sympathized, . 
In true plain words, by thy true-telling friend.” 


The hypothesis also, somewhat similar, that these pieces are 
entirely miscellaneous and imaginative, composed by the au- 
thor for his own amusement or practice, or in answer to re- 
quests, and sent as compliments to many different persons, is 
altogether untenable on any ground. It is probable that such 
poems were composed by Shakespeare. In fact, Meres, in his 
‘‘Wit’s Treasury,” published in 1598, speaks of “ his sugred 
Sonnets among his private friends.” But it is most likely, as 
Hallam and several other acute scholars have already argued, 
that Meres refers to separate and miscellaneous sonnets, circu- 
lating in manuscript, and never printed, — sonnets hopelessly 
lost. The collection we possess was not published till 1609, 
and is of a different character. Many of its pieces, so far from 
being sugared, are grave, bitter,, and solemn enough. <A 
thread of connection, too, runs through the largest part of 
them, giving them a kind of unity, and clearly fastening them 
to one distinctive personality. They are now meltingly ten- 
der, now profoundly meditative and mournful, now stern with 
VOL. LXXIII. — OTH S. VOL. XI. NO. III. 30 
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rebuke, but ever earnest, consistent, full of minute allusions, 
verisimilitude, and reality. It is quite likely that a few of 
them refer to different individuals, certain that several were 
written to a woman. But the bulk of them bear sufficient 
marks, alike in substance, spirit, congruity, interdependent 
connection of biographic touches and narrative details, to de- 
monstrate that they aim at one man, a bosom friend who was 
loved with a singularly pure and absorbing devotion. A ma- 
jority of the most discerning critics who have written on the 
theme show an emphatic agreement in this. Indeed, such an 
array of evidence, on the very face of the compositions, points 
to this conclusion, that no one familiar with them, whose mind 
is not under the influence of some hallucinatory crotchet, can 
hesitate to accept it. Who can read the following lines, for 
instance, noting especially the italicised words, and not see 
both that the writer had a man in his mind, and that the 
worshipful affection he expresses was profoundly sincere and 
earnest? He enumerates the objects in which different men 
glory and find their highest pleasure, and then adds : — 


“ All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me, 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost, 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 
And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast, 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may’st take 
All this away, and me most wretched make.” 


The inquiry now arises, Who was the man to whom the 
Sonnets were written? They bore the following Dedication, 
affixed by the publisher, who, without the knowledge of the 
author, collected them, arranged them in such sequence as he 
could, but obviously not in the order of their composition, and, 
with the title “‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ had them printed and 
put on sale: “To the onlie Begetter of these insuing Son- 
nets, Mr. W. H., all Happinesse and that Eternitie promised 
by our ever-living Poet, wisheth the well-wishing Adventurer 
in Setting forth. T.T.” The plain meaning of the inscrip- 
tion is, that Thomas Thorpe, in assuming the enterprise of 
publishing these poems, invokes for Mr. W. H., the cause of 
their production, the happiness and fame promised him by 
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their author. Mr. W. H., therefore, is the person to whom 
the Sonnets were written. But who is Mr. W.H.? The fel- 
lows and literary contemporaries of Shakespeare undoubtedly 
knew who the owner of these initials was. But we have no 
record of any discussion or any opinion on the point, until 
long after they and the immediate depositaries of their tradi- 
tions had all passed away. Then, of course, the question 
became obscure. The first persons who essayed to settle it, 
imbued with the quirks and the love of recondite conceits so 
natural to commentators, and led away from the Dedication by 
erroneous ideas based on inadequate familiarity with the con- 
tents of the poems and on false speculative interpretations of 
them, concluded that W. H. was a myth or a pseudonyme, — 
a proof either of the publisher’s ignorance or of his intention 
to disguise. They thus had recourse to various assumptions, 
instead of following the track of evidence. At length, how- 
ever, the abundant signs of a deep and diversified experience 
between the writer and the object of the Sonnets were recog- 
nized, the genuine clew seized, and endeavors made to dis- 
cover the personality of Mr. W. H. 

The first name suggested was that of William Hart, the son 
of Shakespeare’s sister Joan. But the Sonnets were written 
between the years 1596 and 1609, and William Hart was not 
born till 1600. Besides, there is a broad contrast between all 
the known characteristics and circumstances of this person 
and those ascribed in the poems to the person they cele- 


brate. Tyrwhitt, set a-guessing by a line in one of the Son- 
nets, — 
“A man in hew all Hews in his controwling,” — 


a line, making allowance for the different orthography and use 
of capitals then in vogue, precisely equivalent to 


“A man in hue all hues in his command,” — 


surmised that W. H. meant W. Hughes! But W. Hughes is 
an unknown man, of whom no one has ever heard, and of 
whom there is no trace save in this critic’s fancy. There would 
be just as much rational probability in affirming that W. H. 
means Walter Holloway, or Weevil Hillcoop, or Warren Har- 
ris. The latest attempt to decipher these puzzling initials is 
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by a German, D. Barnstorff, whose book, entitled ‘‘ A Key to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” has been translated and published in 
English in the present year. It is the most baseless and laugh- 
able conceit of all that have ever been advanced. He believes 
that the true solution of the riddle is no other than this. The 
Sonnets are a succession of confabulations on the part of the 
poet with his own genius, and they are accordingly dedicated 
with strict propriety and literal truth to no less a personage 
than Mr. William Himself, H being, by a very modest and 
natural evasion, substituted for S. We know not a richer 
joke within the limits of literary history. And yet Herr Barn- 
storff’s work proves him a man of fine mind and culture. 
Aside from the ridiculous folly of its central supposition, it 
possesses excellent merits. His pertinacious and mirth-pro- 
voking blunder can only be accounted for on the well-known 
ground that critical commentators are apt to be captivated by 
their supposed discoveries in proportion as their queerness and 
far-fetchedness imply great ingenuity in the discoverers. No; 
the true ‘“‘ Key to Shakespeare’s Sonnets’ is not to be found 
in any verbal guess or inference, nor in following any external 
clew, but it is to be furnished by a profounder and tenderer 
reading of the secrets of a profound and tender heart. As 
urged before, no one really intimate with these poems, unless 
his wits are turned by some perverse theory, will hesitate to 
declare that the supposition that they are communications of 
the author with his abstract genius is utterly irreconcilable 
with the prevailing nature and characteristics of their contents 
from beginning to end. They are the truthful, poetic por- 
trayal of an actual friendship in all its varying incidents and 
ingredients, —a friendship with some man of lofty rank and 
splendid gifts alike of person and of mind. 

Several writers of no little name and weight have tried to 
prove that the Earl of Southampton was the man. The W. H. 
indicated by the publisher as “ the onlie begetter of the in- 
suing Sonnets,” they assert to be but the transposed initials 
of Henry Wriothesley, the Earl’s proper name. The entire 
unlikelihood, nay, virtual impossibility, that he should be the 
person, is clear on numerous distinct grounds. In the first 
place, no real proof points to him, it is wholly assumption. 
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All the genuine evidence looks in another direction. The 
known facts that Shakespeare felt a deep respect, attachment, 
and gratitude for him, and dedicated to him his first two 
poems, naturally turned to him the thoughts of inquirers on 
this subject. But these facts have no direct relation to the 
point before us, only bear on it in the vaguest and feeblest 
manner, and must go for nothing in the presence of counter 
arguments of fatal directness and strength. Wriothesley suc- 
ceeded to his earldom at eight years, long before Shakespeare 
met him. Consequently, during the poet’s acquaintanceship 
he was never Mr. H. W., much less Mr. W. H. That the pub- 
lisher transposed these initials that they might serve as a 
disguise to conceal the real person, is a baseless and irrational 
conjecture. Such a design would be much more simply and 
obviously subserved by sparing the trouble of any dedication, 
or by omitting the initials altogether, than by the use of 
partially false ones, which might indeed mislead and baffle 
posterity, but would be sure to sharpen the curiosity and 
double the inquiries of contemporaries. There was too little 
difference of time between the births of Shakespeare and 
Southampton, only nine years, to warrant anything like the 
contrasts repeatedly drawn in the Sonnets. 


“ My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
But when in thee time’s furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate.” 


“‘ Against my love shall be as I am now, 
With time’s injurious hand crushed and o’erworn ; — 


oN when his youthful morn 
Hath travelled on to age’s steepy night.” 


At the date of the Sonnets, the Earl was much too old to 
be called “ sweet boy,” ‘ beauteous youth,” “lovely boy.” 
These and numerous allied phrases contrast strongly with the 
tone of decorous distance and strict propriety employed in the 
dedications to him of “‘ Venus and Adonis” and ‘‘ The Rape 
of Lucrece,’’ written when he was even from ten to fifteen 
years younger. Besides, the character of Southampton does 


not correspond, is in glaring opposition, with the one depicted 
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in the Sonnets: certain traits portrayed there would be grossly 
unjust as applied to his exemplary private life. 


“ Ah! wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieve, 
And lace itself with his society ?” 


Furthermore, had these poems been written to him, they could 
not have failed to contain allusions to his stirring adven- 
tures, martial achievements, misfortunes, imprisonment, no 
traces of which are to be found in them, while they are filled 
with references to matters every way inapplicable to him, but 
exactly fitting another distinguished contemporary. Finally 
the portrait of Southampton is an ample refutation of the 
claim made in his behalf. He did not possess striking beauty, 
very far from it. 

Who, then, the question once more recurs, is Mr. W. H.? 
The true answer, after having passed from the knowledge 
of the world for a century and a half, was recovered by Bright, 
who first announced it in a letter which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1832. Boaden had arrived at the 
same conclusion, on independent grounds, and was just on 
the point of publishing it, which he did in the same number 
of the same Magazine. In 1838 Brown maintained and con- 
firmed the view in a separate volume. Hunter, in 1845, fol- 
lowed in the same track, with enlarged evidences and illus- 
trations. Hallam added the grave authority of his name to 
the justice of the opinion. And a writer in the July number 
of the Westminster Review for 1857, in an article of much 
acuteness, eloquence, and penetrative feeling, enforced and 


confirmed the verdict, making its correctness still more evi- 


dent than his predecessors had done. This last writer — with 
the exception of the few sentences by Hallam — is the only 
one we have read of those who have seized and supported 
what we are convinced is the truth in this controversy. We 
are now prepared to give a final reply to the question so often 
asked. ‘The man we are in search of is William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, who was born in April, 1580, a nephew 
of Sir Philip Sidney, his mother being the gifted lady on 
whom Ben Jonson composed the famous epitaph : — 
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‘¢ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and fair and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 





The first reason for selecting this person from among the 
known acquaintances of Shakespeare as the subject of the 
Sonnets is, that his initials meet the exigency of the dedication 
page without the application of the least force or ingenuity. 
The only shadow of an objection is, that at the time of the 
publication he was not simply Mr. William Herbert, but was 
Earl of Pembroke. The objection has but a specious and 
apparent weight, and there are two sufficient replies to it. 
First, many of the Sonnets, perhaps the majority, were written 
to the youth before he became Earl, and all were addressed to 
him in a strictly private and personal relation, in his charac- 
ter as a man, not as a public dignitary or official noble ; and it 
would be most natural to dedicate them to him in the charac- 
ter in which they were written to him. Secondly, a sense of 
modesty, a feeling of good taste and propriety, on the part of 
the unauthorized publisher, a fear lest his surreptitious enter- 
prise might give offence if the personality of the chief party, 
then occupying a high station, were too glaringly blazoned 
forth, would obviously induce the adventuring Thomas Thorpe 
to suppress the title of the person whose attractions and deeds 
had called out from his poet-friend such glowing, and in some 
cases questionable addresses. The same motive that would 
cause the withholding of the title would also cause the em- 
ployment of the initials instead of the full name. Not with 
any intention to disguise or hide the party aimed at, but sim- 
ply with a motive of modesty and deprecation. It would 
make a vast difference in the feelings of a sensitive man mov- 
ing in an exalted sphere, when such a volume was placed before 
the public, whether it was inscribed to Mr. W. H., or to Wil- 
liam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 

The second reason for fastening upon this man, joined with the 
foregoing, gives it much greater weight. When Shakespeare’s 
theatrical comrades, Heminge and Condell, after his death, 
published the first edition of his Plays, they, who must well 
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have known his intimacies and preferences, would naturally 
choose as their fittest patron the dearest friend of the deceased 
author, provided he were a suitable person in the eye of the 
world ; and every page of the Sonnets shows that their object 
was of princely birth and station, as well as of princely spirit. 
Now to whom did Heminge and Condell actually dedicate the 
immortal folio volume of 1623? To William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, in conjunction with his brother Philip, Earl of 
Montgomery. ‘Since your lordshippes have been pleased to 
think these trifles something, heeretofore ; and have prose- 
quuted both them, and their author living, with so much 
favour: we hope, that (they outliving him, and he not having 
the fate, common with some, to be exequutor to his owne 
writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them, you 
have done unto their parent.” The fact that Montgomery is 
joined with Pembroke in the dedication does not weaken the 
foregoing argument: for having selected William for his ex- 
clusive claim and fitness, many easily conceivable motives may 
have induced the editors to unite Philip with him, — their com- 
mon patronage, their brotherhood, their exalted social rank and 
influence, a fear uncourteously to offend one by palpably discon- 
necting him from the other in this honoring literary homage. 

The third reason for believing him to be the long hidden but 
now unmasked Unknown of the Sonnets is, that not only he 
has the right name and age, and is known to have been a chief 
patron and friend of Shakespeare, but also all the particulars 
associated with his person, station, character, and life corre- 
spond with surprising exactness and felicity to the require- 
ments of the poems themselves; and he is the only man of 
whom this can with even the slightest degree of truth be said. 
His picture painted by Vandyck, although taken after he had 
much passed his prime, meets the demand which the reader 
of the Sonnets must make. On first gazing at it, the lines of 
his celebrator rushed into memory with a thrill: — 

“ To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 


Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 


Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 


? 
In process of the seasons have I seen 
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Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived ; 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead.” 


Herbert’s splendid appearance and bearing, combined with 
his unapproached culture, courtesy, and disinterested gener- 
osity, drew all eyes and hearts after him. Lodge says: ‘ This 
noble person has scarcely ever yet been named but to be 
praised.””? Anthony Wood writes of him: ‘* He was the very 
picture and viva effigies of nobility ; a person truly generous, 
a singular lover of learning and the professors thereof. His 
person was majestic, and his presence, whether quiet or in 
motion, was full of stately gravity. His mind was purely 
heroic. He was not only a great favorer of learned and in- 
genious men, but was himself learned, and endowed to admi- 
ration with a poetical genie.”” Ben Jonson dedicated the most 
popular of his works, the Book of Epigrams, to Herbert. 
Among these is a hearty and eloquent poem addressed to 

Herbert himself, beginning thus : — 


“1 do but name thee, Pembroke, and I find 
It is an epigram on all mankind ; 

Against the bad, but of and to the good, 
Both which are asked, to have thee understood.” 















The portrait drawn of him by Clarendon, that incorruptible 
and masterly delineator, is of an exceedingly attracting and 
impressive character. ‘* He was the most universally be- 
loved and esteemed of any man of that age.” ‘ He stood 
upon his own feet, without any other support than of his 
proper virtue and merit.” ‘ A disposition affable, generous, 
and magnificent,” shedding lustre around, asking no favor for 
himself, liberally dispensing favors to others. ‘‘ Sure never 
man was planted in a court who was fitter for the soil, or 
brought better qualities with him to purify that air.” ‘“ His 
conversation was most with men of the most pregnant parts 
and understanding.” ‘“ His large fortune served not his ex- 
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pense, which was only limited by his great mind, and occa- 
sions to use it nobly.”” He gave himself extremely to licen- 
tious pleasures, “‘ yet was not so much transported with beauty 
and outward allurements as with those advantages of the mind 
as manifested an extraordinary wit and spirit and knowledge, 
and administered great pleasure in the conversation. To 
them he sacrificed himself, his precious time, and much of his 
fortune.”’ ‘Some who were nearest his trust and friendship 
were not without apprehension that his natural vivacity and 
vigor of mind began to lessen and decline by those excessive 
indulgences.”” Here we have all the separate features of the 
portrait, so marvellously varied, combined, and elaborated in 
the Sonnets, — great beauty, high station, extreme kindness, 
rich talent, boundless popularity, over-addiction to pleasure. 
Compare especially with the last sentence quoted from Claren- 
don the following Sonnet : — 


“ How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
QO, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

O, what a mansion have those vices got, 
Which for their habitation chose out thee ! 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
The hardest knife, ill used, doth lose his edge.” 


The latest discussion of the subject before us is to be found 
in a privately printed work by Bolton Corney, of which the 
London Atheneum for August 2, 1862, gives an account. 
The work is called, ‘“* The Sonnets of William Shakespeare ; 
a Critical Disquisition suggested by a Recent Discovery.” 
The discovery, warmly adopted by Mr. Corney, and indorsed by 
so considerable an authority as the Atheneum, was made by 
M. Philaréte Chasles, Conservateur de la Bikliothéque Maza- 
rine, whose own elaborate announcement and justification 
of it will soon issue from the press, if it have not already 
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appeared. The suggestion of M. Chasles, which Mr. Corney 
considers a discovery equivalent to a demonstration, is this. 
The person to whom the bulk of the Sonnets were written was, 
as Drake and others long ago contended, the Earl of South- 
ampton, but the initials in the Dedication are those of William 
Herbert. The Dedication has been falsely punctuated, and so 
misunderstood. The real meaning of it is that Mr. W. H. 
collected the Sonnets, and put them into the hands of a printer 
for publication, prefixing an inscription to the effect that he 
hoped the person to whom they were written would experi- 
ence the joy and reputation promised to him by the author 
of them. Here the inscription proper ended, but the pub- 
lisher appended to it his wishes for the success of the pecuni- 
ary enterprise on which he had embarked. One might search 
in vain for a more insignificant, puerile, and useless conceit. 
How so bright and able a mind as that of M. Chasles could be 
bewitched and misled by it, can only be explained by the 
insane fondness of a critic for new readings, making the most 
absurd speculation which is acute and original more attractive 
than the most solidly grounded perception which is obvious 
and familiar. The objections to the “ Discovery” are over- 
whelming. It creates real and fatal difficulties in obviating a 
single purely imaginary one. It leaves wholly untouched the 
obstinate truth, that scarcely any of the facts connected with 
Southampton are reconcilable with the facts, the assertions, 
and descriptions in the Sonnets. It violently breaks apart 
the inscription, originally printed as a unit in unbroken con- 
tinuity of sequence. It puts an arduous and extremely arbi- 
trary interpretation on words whose meaning lies naturally 
clear and apparent. The Dedication ran connectedly from 
the first word to the last. With the exception that it was 
arranged in lines of unequal length, after the usual manner of 
inscriptions, it stood thus: “To. THE. ONLIE. BEGETTER. OF. 
THeEse. Insuinc. Sonnets. Mr. W. H. ati. Happinesse. Ann. 
THAT. ETERNITIE. PROMISED. By. Our. Ever-Livine. Port. Wisx- 
ETH. THE. WELL. WISHING. ADVENTURER. IN. SETTING. Fortu. 
T. T.””. We submit to any candid reader, that the explanation 
of M. Chasles, making W. H. the subject instead of the object 
of the inscription, and making a new inscription, by another 
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hand, begin after the word “ wisheth,” is utterly capricious 
and repulsive to common sense. It is absurd to suppose that, 
when all the parties concerned were associating together, the 
Earl of Pembroke would, without the consent of the author, 
so far violate all proprieties as to gather together such effu- 
sions as these, dedicate them to their object, and have them 
printed. Imagine such an act among a similar set of con- 
temporaries now. It is also absurd to suppose that Thomas 
Thorpe would dare to be guilty of such an outrageous imper- 
tinence as to stick his wish and initials upon those written 
down in such delicate circumstances by the Earl of Pembroke. 
And, finally, the whole supposition is superfluous ; it involves 
and obscures what was before simple, and sheds no new light 
on any point of actual interest and perplexity. 

The personage, then, so exalted, adorned, worshipped, in 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare, is William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Chamberlain of King James, Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, founder of Pembroke College, who moved in every 
brilliant circle, the observed of all observers, the most fascinat- 
ing, envied, and beloved man of his time, a hundred shining 
virtues linked with one soft fault. That such a man should 
make a confidential friend of one in the position held in that 
age by a player was, socially considered, a royal condescen- 
sion which might well call forth the frequent expressions of 
humility we find on the part of the poet, and of grateful hom- 
age to his so gracious and loving benefactor. 

“ Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written embassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit. 
Duty so great which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 
But that | hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it : 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect. 
Then may: I dare to boast how I do love thee, 
Till then, not show my head where thou may’st prove me.” 


Nearly every condition requisite to heighten friendship met 
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in this rare union under the most favorable circumstances. 
In addition to his other attractions, Herbert was specially 
qualified to appreciate the productions of Shakespeare, being 
himself an excellent scholar and a poet of marked skill and 
taste. His poems, edited by young Donne, indicate the pos- 
session of a genius, indeed, that would have won him an 
imperishable reputation, had he but, instead of occasionally 
flirting with the Muse, made himself a real devotee of the 
art. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine describes them as 
characterized by ‘“ delicacy of fancy, sweetness of sentiment, 
vigor and originality of thought, and enchanting elegance of 
expression.’ The following lines are his : — 

“Silence in love betrays more woe 

Than words though ne’er so witty ; 


The beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity.” 
Again, on hearing his lady sing, he exclaims : — 
“ What voice is this, I prythee mark, 
With so much music in it ? 
Too sweet, methinks, to be a lark, 
Too loud to be a linnet.” 


When these two first met in London, Shakespeare was 
thirty-two years old, Herbert sixteen. At least, it is known 
that Herbert went to London at that age, and was a lover of 
the theatre, “‘spent his time in merely going to plays every 
day.” In April, 1697, a few days after the young William 
had passed his sixteenth year, Rowland Whyte writes to Sir 
Robert Sidney, uncle to the lad: “ My lord Herbert hath, 
with much adoe, brought his father to consent that he may 
live at London.” ‘The rich eye and heart of the poet were 
captivated by the entrancing beauty of the noble youth, who, 
in his turn, must have been delighted with the delicate hom- 
age and lavish genius laid at his feet, as he burst upon the 
hackneyed gaze of the metropolis in the full splendor of his 
morning promise. 

“Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring.” 
The Sonnets addressed to him during the "thirteen following 
years were then collected and published by a bookseller, with- 
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out the privity of their author, every step and varying phase 
of whose ideal passion, with the attending events, are depicted 
in them. To the reader able to interpret, they still mutely 
babble the secrets intrusted to them so long ago, and which 
so few persons since have cared to entertain. In these “ pow- 
erful rhymes” the dazzling young Earl outlives “ the gilded 
monuments of princes,” his favored image 
“ Shining more bright in these contents, 

Than unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time.” 

Truly did his immortalizer assure him, 


“’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room, 

Even in the eyes of all posterity, 

That wear this world out to the ending doom.” 
Rowland Whyte, in his letters to Sir Robert Sidney in 1599 
and 1600, when Herbert was in his nineteenth and twentieth 
years, says in reference to him, at one time, “ It is laid to his 
charge that he is a melancholy young man.” At another 
time, speaking of the accomplishments he is practising, the 
uncle’s correspondent writes of him that ‘he dances, he 
sings.” Shakespeare begins one of his Sonnets to him with 
the words, 

‘Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly ?” 

Whyte also writes, that he does “ not find any disposition at 
all in this gallant young lord to marry.’”? And the Sonnets 
combat this disinclination and their object, urging him, with 
many arguments, to wed and transmit his person. 

The friend’s charm of person is first celebrated, with aston- 
ishing variety of imagery, but in one tone of earnest sincerity. 
Time is conjured, 


“ O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men.” 


“ A womnan’s face, with nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 
A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 

Which steals men’s eyes, but women’s souls amazeth.” 
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The poet writes to him that when, tired with travel, he 
hastes to bed to repose his limbs, 
“ my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous.” 


He is then praised for higher qualities. 


“ Speak of the spring and foizon of the year ; 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 

The other as your bounty doth appear, 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part, 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart.” 
As a comment on this comparison of his generosity to the 
bounty of Nature in her autumnal harvest, the following anec- 
dote isin place. It is narrated by Howel, editor of the State 
Trials, in a letter to his father. He introduces it by saying, 
‘‘ My lord Pembroke hath just done a most noble act, like 
himself.”” Gervase Elwayes, Lieutenant of the Tower, was 
executed as an accomplice in the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. His forfeited estate King James gave freely and fully 
to William Herbert, who was at that time in a state of pecuni- 
ary embarrassment, he having, in addition to his own princely 
expenditures, assumed the debts of his brother Philip and of 
his cousin William. The confiscated estate was worth a sum 
equivalent now to twenty-six thousand dollars a year. Her- 
bert instantly gave the whole of it, untouched, to the widow 
and children of the felon from whom it had been taken. A 
deed worthy of the copesmate of Shakespeare’s heart ! 

The following is very noticeable : — 


“ Let not my love be called idolatry, 
Nor my belovéd as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words, 
And in this change is my invention spent. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alone, 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one.” 


The poet tells him, though he can say no more in his praise 
than he has already said, he will daily repeat it, like prayers, 
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that their friendship may always seem fresh. If his friend will 
kindly notice him, allowing his good, palliating his bad, he is 
deaf to critics and flatterers : — 
‘“‘ You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 
That all the world besides methinks are dead.” 

He wishes, if everything which exists has existed before, that 
he could open a record five hundred years old, and see what 
was said of his friend in ancient times. In the ensuing lines, 
it is hard to say which is superior, the exquisite sentiment ex- 
pressed, or the consummate grace with which it is clothed. 

“When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least : 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings.” 
The internal evidence that the above description is a copy 
drawn from the personal experience of the author is, to 
one who can appreciate it, irresistible. And what can be 
more affecting than to see a Shakespeare drooping in such 
lonesome melancholy, then, at a thought, brightening with 
such joy? 

In three of the finest of these poems Shakespeare makes 
touching allusion to the compromises of his own life as a 
player. This is one of the most interesting circumstances 
in the series, and one of the strongest authentications of 
the belief that they are expressions of his real experience, 
communicated to a friend. 


“ Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view.” 


‘“‘ Your love and pity the impression fill, 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow. 
You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue.” 
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“Q, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed.” 


Patiently examining the numerous references to Pem- 
broke in the indexes to such works as Nichols’s “‘ Progresses 
of King James,” we shall find him, during those years, con- 
spicuous in every brilliant scene of state and fashion and 
pleasure ; now the principal actor in a masque at Whitehall 
Palace, — now seated at a sumptuous court banquet, — now 
in his castle at Wilton, entertaining the king and his reti- 
nue,— and constantly a pre-eminent point of attraction at 
feasts, balls, and parties given by the first nobles and celeb- 
rities in the land. Meanwhile the lowly-born Shakespeare 
was a playwright and actor, without wealth or fame, none 
of his great works being yet published. In his humble 
walks, in his comparatively neglected obscurity, conscious 
of his own genius, an ardent lover of Herbert, and having 
often tasted the full charm of his gracious companionship, 
we may imagine something of what the experience of a be- 
ing of so exquisitely sensitive and magnanimous a mould 
must have been. Of the many kindred expressions recorded 
of it, here is one : — 


“ Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 
Save where you are how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do anything) he thinks no ill.” 


It would be almost impossible that he should not some- 
36 * 
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times have experienced a twinge of hurt feeling. Put these 
two utterances together : — 


‘*Q, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live.” 
4 


“ But why thy odor matcheth not thy show, 
The solve is this, — that thou dost common grow.” 


And then read the verses that follow, — surely one of the most 
pathetic and exquisite creations of thought and emotion that 
ever grew and blossomed in words. 


“ Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameness, and [I straight will halt ; 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desiréd change, 
As I'll myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee against myself Ill vow debate, 
For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate.” 


A series of six or eight sonnets express the author’s jealousy 
of several other poets, one in especial, who sought to win his 
friend away and monopolize him. 


“]T grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore may’st without attaint o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book.” 


We know that Ben Jonson, Samuel Daniel, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, the brothers Davison, and other eminent au- 
thors, dedicated works to Herbert, or wrote in praise of him. 


“OQ, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 

The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
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Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat, 

He of tall building and of goodly pride ; 

Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this, — my love was my decay.” 


It is singular that this very comparison is instituted by old 
Fuller between Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, when they 
were wont to encounter ‘in wit-combates” at the Mermaid 
tavern. ‘1 behold them like a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was 
built far higher in learning ; solid, but slower in his perform- 
ances. Shakespeare, like the latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take ad- 
vantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and inven- 
tion.” 
“Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 


I was not sick of any fear from thence. 
But when your countenance filed up his line, 
Then lacked I matter ; that enfeebled mine.” 


Fennor, in a publication put forth in 1616, says of Ben Jon- 
son’s poetry, with particular reference to his Sejanus, 


“ With more than human art it was bedewed ” ; — 


a characterization quite like to Shakespeare’s “ taught to write 
above a mortal pitch.” It is noticeable that this line of Fen- 
nor occurs in his “ Description of a Poet,’’ Ben Jonson, and 
is in a work dedicated to William Herbert. Falkland’s eclogue 
on the death of Jonson testifies to Pembroke’s great intimacy 
with him. Pembroke fell out with Inigo Jones, and called 
him “ Iniquity ”’ Jones; Jonson also broke with the notorious 
architect, and wrote a satire on him. Jonson likewise ded- 
icated his Catiline to Pembroke in glowing terms, as well as 
his Book of Epigrams. In the inscription of the latter, he 
praises Herbert by implication, in contrast with those nobles 
who “ prefer a mountebank or jester to all the study or studi- 
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ers of humanity.” In the fire which destroyed so many of 
Jonson’s papers other poems addressed to Herbert may have 
perished, poems answering to Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Every hymn 
that able Spirit affords.” Ben, probably, was the man. 
Compare the following with the conduct of Cordelia in the 


scene where Lear asked his three daughters how much they 
loved him. 


“ Hearing you praised, I say, ‘’T is so, ’t is true,’ 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before.” 

Then he despairingly sings, 

“ Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate ; 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 

In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter.” 


What can be more touchingly truthful than the revelation 
in these other lines ? 


“ Ts it thy spirit that thou sendest from thee. 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry, 
To find out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenor of my jealousy ? 
O no! thy love, though much, is not so great ; 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake. 
For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near.” 


When separated from his friend, he tells him, “ Since I left 
you, everything in my mind’s eye has appeared in your shape !” 
Again he adds, 


“If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay.” 


And at another time he chants this charming strain : — 
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“‘ How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 
What old December’s bareness everywhere ! 

And yet this time removed was Summer’s time ; 
But, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 

Or, if they sing, ’t is with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near.” 


Two further Sonnets, sharply read, will be found to record 
a couple of interesting incidents in the friendship of Shake- 
speare and Herbert. Herbert already possesses a glass and 
a dial, every reference to which may teach him a moral. 
Shakespeare makes him a present of a note-book, and felici- 
tously states the additional service it may render. 
























“ Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 

e Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste : 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 

And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 

The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show, 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 

Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look, what thy memory cannot contain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 

Those children nursed delivered from thy brain 

To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book.” 


But when, afterwards, Herbert gives Shakespeare a pocket- 
tablet for memoranda, a memento which, it may safely be in- 
ferred from the rank and wealth of the giver, was beautiful 
and costly, Shakespeare transfers it to another person, send- 
ing to his friend an apology for the act so full of tender and 
happy cunning that it must more than have satisfied him. 





“ Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full charactered with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 

Or at the least so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 
Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be missed. 
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That poor retention could not so much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 
Therefore to give them from me I was bold 
To trust those tables that receive thee more. 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me.” 


We next come to a singular passage in this friendship, — an 
injury and quarrel of a most painful and trying character, 
a forgiveness and reconciliation which reveal a surpassing 
magnanimity of love. The history of this passage throws an 
interesting light on Othello’s terrible outbreaks of invective 
against Desdemona, from the personal experience of Shake- 
speare. He was accustomed to reside a portion of the year 
at Stratford. It seems that during his absence, here or else- 
where, his mistress, smitten with the beauty and wit of Her- 
bert, succeeded in winning him to her arms. Shakespearg 
discovered the treachery, and was plunged into the deepest 
distress. He bitterly denounces the woman. 

“ Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan, 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me! 
Is’t not enough to torture me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be ? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engrossed ; 


Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed.” 


“ My better angel is a man right fair, 
My worser spirit a woman colored ill ; 
To win me soon to hell my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride.” 


In the Sonnet beginning, 


“ The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action,” 


he inveighs against sensual vice in a strain of earnest power, 
which unmasks all its degradation with an edge of truth as 
energetic and contemptuous as that of the speech of the Duke 
to Jacques in “ As You Like It.” 

He upbraids his friend with mingled severity and forbear- 


ance, a deep sense of wrong and magnanimous palliation and 
yearning. 
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“‘ What potions have I drank of siren tears 
Distilled from limbecs foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win!” 


“ That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 
That she hath thee is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly.” 


He makes excuses for him even while blaming. 


“ Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 
And when a woman wooes, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 
Ah me! but yet thou might’st my seat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 

Where thou art forced to break a double truth.” 


Was ever an injury so gorgeously depicted, so sublimely ex- 
cused, as, in the following verses, the one inflicted by Her- 
bert on Shakespeare ? 


“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all triumphant splendor on my brow ; 

But out! alack! he was but one hour mine ; 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth.” 


With what pathetic depth of feeling he complains, relents, 
and resigns himself, in the next piece! 





“ Take all my loves, my Love, yea, take them all : 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my Love, that thou mayst true love call ; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty : 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
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To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace ! in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes.” 


Again the struggle of resentment and love breaks forth, 
and through the splendid imagery we can see the traces of 


suffering. 


“ Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 


And make me travel forth without my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 

’T is not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face : 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 

That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace. 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss ; 

The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 

To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 

Ah! but those tears are pearls which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds.” 


Herbert appears to have soon repented with sincere shame, 
made overtures to his aggrieved friend, 


“ and tendered 
That humble salve which wounded bosoms fits.” 


Shakespeare generously writes to him, 


‘¢ No more be grieved at that which thou hast done ; 


Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud, 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 

Thy sins excusing more than thy sins are.” 


Their former love is restored in more than its original ful- 
ness. 





“ That you were once unkind befriends me now, 


And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammered steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 

As I by yours, you ’ve passed a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

To weigh how oncé I suffered in your crime.” 
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“O benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruined love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater.” 

In the later ripeness of their friendship, Herbert complained 
that his friend had ceased to write to him as in the earlier 
stages of their intercourse. Shakespeare explains and excuses 
his silence thus : — 

“My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming ; 
I love not less, though less the show appear ; 
That love is merchandised whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 
As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper days: 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough, 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song.” 

Shakespeare, in his modesty, and in the felt disparity of his 
performance to his idea and aspiration, undervalued his own 
productions. But Herbert admiringly applauded and cher- 
ished them, and scorned to care what the fashionable world 
might think of the incompatibility of an equal friendship 
between a peerless earl and a despised player. In a mood of 
melancholy presentiment, the poet, foreseeing that after his 
death some persons will task his noble friend to recite what 
merit he had seen in him to love so much, says : — 

“ QO, lest your true love may seem false in this, 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am shamed by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth.” 


One more quotation — and strangely lofty and plaintive is 
its strain, as if a snatch of melody, wailed over some angel’s 
hearse in the hall of heaven, had wandered down to mortal 
ears — must suffice. The conceptions of Prospero, Hamlet, 
and Lear, stirring all the depths of affection and wonder as 
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they do, evoke and fix upon their author our personal love 
and admiration in a fainter degree than the unmatched disin- 
terestedness, the divine humanity of these lines : — 


“No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it: for I love you so 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 


It cannot but be regretted that no record of this friendship 
on the part of Pembroke exists from his own pen: though the 
omission is not mysterious, but natural, since it is not custom- 
ary for men, save those like a Goethe, in whom the literary 
propensity is predominant, to write the history of their affec- 
tions. We know not how he bore the death of his immortal 
companion, whether he attended his funeral, or paid any other 
tribute to his memory besides accepting the dedication of his 
plays. He survived that event fourteen years, and died in- 
stantly in the night, of apoplexy,—a sudden rush of blood 
into the rich chambers of the brain where lived so many of 
Shakespeare’s thoughts, and perchance so many thoughts of 
Shakespeare. A melancholy tradition in the Pembroke family 
relates that, when an incision was made in his side for the pur- 
pose of embalming, the right arm rose in gesture of deprecation. 

And here ends the story of the friendship recounted in 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare, though the portions brought 
forward only hint the riches contained in the rest. The 
contemptuous estimate of them once current is no longer 
possible; but the final verdict of the world on their merits 
will furnish as striking a contrast to that now popular, as is 
already afforded by a comparison of the rank now assigned by 
mankind to the intellectual and moral quality of his plays 
with that assigned by Hume and Voltaire, when the former 
said, ‘* Born in a rude age, without any instruction either from 
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the world or from books, a reasonable propriety of thought he 
cannot for any time uphold,” and the latter said, “ Hamlet 
seems the work of a drunken savage.” They are personal 
and autobiographic, crowded with glorious opulence of genius, 
art, and tenderness to a degree which few even of their fondest 
readers have yet discerned. Whoever would see the interior 
of Shakespeare must look at him here, in these spirit-mirrors 
which reflect the deepest phases of his heart. They show that 
he was gifted to admire and love in the same transcendent de- 
gree as to see and write. Indeed, the popular separation of 
intellect and affection, as if they were endowments quite apart, 
one often being mighty while the other is petty, is essentially a 
fallacy. They are but different phases of one process of spirit. 
Under equally favorable conditions the same mass and motion 
of spirit go to each, and they are mutual measures. Normally, 
the greater and finer the mind, the greater and finer also the 
heart. 














Art. VI.— THE WAR POLICY, AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
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THE month of September, just passed, will be looked back 
to, in future time, as the turning-point in the history of the 
war and of the nation. In the history of the war it marks 
the termination of the second period of military operations. 
Twice since the war began we have moved upon the rebel 
capital ; both times we were foiled, and both times, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, the plains of Manasses witnessed the crown- 
ing success of the enemy’s arms. The first period was short, 
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and characterized by a feverish excitement and impatience. 
Its military history may be summed up in our occupation of 
Cairo and Fortress Monroe, the most important strategic 
points west and east, and Fort Pickens; also by the trium- 
phant career of Lyon in Missouri, and of McClellan in Western 
Virginia. But politicians were not satisfied with the slow- 
maturing plans of the general-in-chief, and succeeded in July 
in precipitating the advance of a half-organized, poorly dis- 
ciplined, and ill-provided army upon the strong position of the 
enemy. It was driven back in utter rout and confusion, and 
before many weeks our line had given way before the surging 
hosts of the rebels, who were only checked by our fast hold 
upon the three positions of Cairo, Fortress Monroe, and Wash- 
ington. Missouri was overrun, hostilities renewed in Western 
Virginia, and the war carried into Kentucky. 

Then followed weary months of inaction, in which the coun- 
try, profiting well by the severe lesson of July, waited with 
wonderful patience until this undisciplined body of men was 
transformed, in the words of General McClellan, into “ a real 
army, — magnificent in material, admirable in discipline and 
instruction, excellently equipped and armed.” The rapid 
and solid successes gained testify to the comprehensiveness 
and good judgment of the plans at head-quarters. All the 
Southern coast, except the three ports of Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, and Mobile, and the coast of Texas, all the line of the 
Mississippi except Vicksburg, nearly the whole State of Ten- 
nessee, and a part of Arkansas, were speedily in our posses- 
sion. In those few glorious weeks the American flag was 
planted on the soil of seven States from which it had been 
defiantly driven a year before. The two powers—the Re- 
public and the Rebellion— were fairly measured, with all 
resources and energies called into action, and the rebel in- 
variably went to the wall. It seemed as if we had but to send 
a fleet of gunboats, and the fort surrendered. Our armies ad- 
vanced, and, as General Mitchell said, found their only diffi- 
culty in getting a sight of the enemy. The chief censure our 
commanders received was for suffering the foe to run away. 
But a change came,— we will not inquire whence. Histo- 
rians will be able to decide whose is the responsibility for 
the mismanagement that sacrificed so many of these gains, 
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reduced this splendid army by a half, and drove it back in 
disgrace to the fortifications of Washington. We have nothing 
to do with this question, and have only introduced this sketch 
to show how it is that the month of September saw the third 
campaign for the suppression of the rebellion open auspiciously 
with the victories of South Mountain and Antietam. 

But this memorable month will form an era in a second and 
still more important respect, by reason of the proclamation of 
President Lincoln, announcing a new line of policy with rela- 
tion to slavery. Until this time the administration has made 
a sincere effort to suppress the rebellion by purely military 
means; now it resorts to extraordinary measures, grounded 
indeed in military usage and necessity, but designed to act es- 
pecially upon a social and political institution, and that too one 
which has been the subject of the most violent political dis- 
putes. In this proclamation the President declares that the 
war will continue to be prosecuted, as heretofore, “ for the ob- 
ject of practically restoring the constitutional relation between 
the United States and the people thereof” in the revolted 
States ; that the executive policy heretofore announced, of com- 
pensated emancipation and colonization, will continue to be 
urged; that, meanwhile, the recent acts of Congress relating 
to slavery are to be faithfully enforced,— the claim of loyal 
citizens being respected, to compensation for losses incurred 
by acts of the United States, “‘ including the loss of slaves.” 
In addition, he proclaims, — 


“That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves with- 
in any State, or any designated part of a State, the people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thence- 
forward, and forever free, and the executive government of the United 
States, including. the military and naval authority thereof, will recog- 
nize and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons or any of them in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom. 

“That the executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by 
proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which 
the people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, and the fact that any State or the people thereof shall 
on that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto, at elections wherein a majority of 
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the qualified voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evi- 
dence that such State and the people thereof are not then in rebellion 
against the United States.” 


Thus the war has changed, ostensibly if not really, its char- 
acter and aims. Before, it was Republicanism and Ameri- 
can nationality that were at stake. Slavery everybody felt 
in his heart was doomed to perish by the war it had evoked, 
but it was not possible that this should be the immediate and 
declared object. Slavery had excited men to take up arms, 
and by this act a political contest became a military one, and 
was to be treated as such, with the weapons of war. It does 
not follow as a matter of course, because slavery was the 
cause, that to have destroyed this would have destroyed the 
war, any more than that to shoot the incendiary will put out 
the fire. But it soon became manifest, what was not seen 
at first, that slavery was not merely the cause, but to a large 
extent the support, of the rebellion ; and now it became only 
a question of time when it would be judicious to take away 
from it its chief support. The special considerations which 
have influenced the decision of the President are beyond the 
sphere of our judgment. He is the only person in the country, 
excepting one or two, who is in a situation to judge accurately 
the immediate needs of the campaign. It is the duty of one 
portion of the community to acquiesce in the policy now it 
is declared, as it was for another portion to wait patiently 
while the cautious President waited for the ripening of events 
to teach him. The decision he has at last come to has this 
important effect, — that the war assumes now, to some extent, 
a political character, because it is impossible so hotly debated 
a political question as this should become the subject of ex- 
ecutive action without exciting the opposition of one party 
or another; and also because another and a larger idea has 
been given us as a watchword. Our object in the war is re- 
publicanism and nationality as much as ever, but by the side 
of these, freedom. 

This proclamation was issued on the 22d of September, 
sixty days after the proclamation of July 25, and its imme- 
diate object was to carry into effect the provisions of the 
‘‘ Confiscation Act” so called, of which the previous procla- 
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mation gave warning. This occasion was taken advantage 
of to renew the offer of compensated emancipation to the 
Slave States, and to recommend further legislation on the sub- 
ject; and as a further step in the same direction, and, as is 
probable, a part of the same general plan, emancipation was 
declared in all States or parts of a State which shall be in 
rebellion on the 1st of January next,—the test of loyalty 
being representation in Congress. These two measures of 
emancipation cover the whole ground. It would be desired 
that all the Southern States should open their eyes to the 
approaching fate of their cherished institution, and accept the 
liberal offer of the government; if they will not do so, loyal 
States may maintain slavery awhile if they please, but in dis- 
loyal it shall not exist any longer. It is in the way of the 
Union, and must be removed. After that, the loyal slave- 
holding States may reckon how much slavery is worth to 
them, when they are wholly surrounded by free communities. 
It is not likely they will delay long to receive the price offered, 
and enter the same path of progress with the North. 

We would notice in this connection the change in popu- 
lar sentiment which the year’s experience has produced, not 
merely on the general subject of emancipation, but with re- 
gard to making it immediate. The experiment has been tried, 
and has succeeded. The testimony of Port Royal coincides 
with that of the West India Islands, that the most direct way 
is the best. Any other course will lead to perplexities and 
dangers without end. At best, society in the seceded States 
will be for years in such a state of anarchy and transition, 
that there is little fear of mischief in this direction, while all 
the evidence we have goes to show that society will come into 
a condition of orderly industry much more rapidly if its la- 
borers are recognized at once as freemen, and that they will 
value their new manhood higher and turn it to better advan- 
tage if it is granted freely and unconditionally. 

We wish now to consider the effects of this proclamation 
upon the South, assuming, as we think we are entitled to do, 
our military success. We are beginning a third campaign, 
with better promise than ever before. We have more of the 
South in our possession than last winter, our resources are 
greater and better organized, we know our strength better, 
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and have been taught our weakness by suffering. The enemy 
is only encouraged by our mistakes, is disheartened by his 
recent reverses, and has lost quite as heavily as we, while his 
power of recuperation grows less every day as the stringency 
of the blockade increases, and his own land becomes more 
exhausted. Only one thing now can give him hope, — foreign 
intervention, our constant bugbear, his perpetual will-o’-the- 
wisp. but if we look this full in the face, its dangers vanish. 
We have little to fear from it provided we are true to our- 
selves. No doubt, if our blunders went on, intervention 
might come, — perhaps to save us from annihilation; but give 
us victory, and we are safe. England and France can, if they 
choose, decide that the South has earned its independence, 
and can recognize the Confederate States of America as a 
nation. But what then? From a civil war it becomes a for- 
eign one, and all the rebels have gained is a word of en- 
couragement, — something to be sure, but not much, so long 
as we are the strongest. If the blockade is effectual, we have 
the same right to entorce it as before; if we are able to sub- 
jugate the South, the conquerors of India and Algeria have 
earned no right to protest. 

Our future military movements, it is probable, will be a 
continuation of those in the spring. The strategic points of 
the South, the State capitals, the forts and railroad centres, 
will be seized and held, and its armies scattered. Charleston, 
Montgomery, and Chattanooga will be in our hands, as New 
Orleans, Nashville, and Corinth are now, and with all such 
points in our possession the armies of the Confederacy must 
melt away as Beauregard’s did last spring. Guerilla and 
brigandage will be the only resource, as for a while after the 
evacuation of Corinth they were throughout the West; and 
these can do little against a firm and vigorous rule. 

But the military problem, severe as it is, is nothing com- 
pared to the political one which will present itself when the 
war, as a war, is over. It is hard to realize how completely 
the points at issue have been changed within a year. Our 
situation now is perhaps no more difficult, certainly no more 
perilous, than then, but different. If our arms had been 
successful a year ago, if Bull Run had been a victory, and 
had been followed up by an immediate occupation of all the 
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Southern States, —and a hundred thousand well-trained sol- 
diers (not a Bull Run “ town-meeting”’) could have done it 
then, — there would have been such an outburst of thanks- 
giving from the oppressed Unionists of the South, such exul- 
tation at being rid of the tyranny, such a welcome to the old 
flag, that the love for the restored Union would have been 
such as the old had never known. But this was not to be, 
and it is well it was not. It was better that the old slavery- 
ridden Union should never be restored, that the day of cring- 
ing and compromise should be wiped out even from memory, 
if it could be. The flag, which had for so many years been 
dipped in African blood, must be baptized in our own before 
it could become the symbol of a truly great and free nation. 
And this has been done, — the heart aches to think how faith- 
fully, what noble lives have sacrificed themselves to the 
cause, not in vain if the nation they died for shall come out 
of the struggle purified and ennobled. The blood of these 
martyrs will be the seed of our new civilization.* 

The old Union was forever lost at Bull Run. It is a nobler 
and better one we have been laying the foundations of since. 
Already it has appeared to many as if the only choice lay 
between separation and subjugation. Judge Nelson of Ten- 
nessee, who more than a year ago surrendered his allegiance 
on the ground that the United States government had not, 
with the best of wills, shown itself able to protect loyal citi- 
zens in the seceded States, was only one out of thousands who, 
firm Unionists at the start, have been driven by circumstances 





* Mr. Hamilton of Texas, who knows the rebellion well, used the following 
words in a recent speech in New York : — “ Restore the government, its Constitu- 
‘ tion, and its laws to all, fellow-citizens. With all my heart. Restore the Union as 
it existed for the year just preceding the rebellion? God forbid. Am I to be re- 
mitted back to the soil of Texas, to be hunted by assassins the little remnant of my 
life? Am I to go there to teach my little son that the chief blessing of his great 
future is to run from street to street, and from man to man, and insist that he is as 
sound a man upon this subject of slavery as lives? Am I to see my neighbors and 
friends hung by the neck because they have doubted that the chief business of the 
Great Ruler of the Universe is not in directing and controlling and maturing and 
perpetuating the institution of slavery? No, fellow-citizens ; if I cannot go there 
and strike hands with my friends at home, if I cannot be again united with my 
family, except upon the terms that I am to live in such society as existed there, hard 
as it is to utter, I can find it in my heart to say, let me never see them. But if you 
mean by the restoration of the Union as it was, a restoration of that Union such as 
our fathers intended it to be, then, with all my heart, let us have it.” 
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into equally hearty rebellion. No doubt even now there lurk 
here and there a few concealed loyalists. Now and then an 
incident like the recent escape to us of the distinguished rep- 
resentative from Texas, Mr. Hamilton, shows that we have 
perhaps underrated the strength of the Union sentiment in 
these localities. But few dare avow themselves as such, even 
in the presence of our arms; for there is yet a chance, they 
argue, that the Confederacy may triumph, and they do not 
care to subject themselves to the fate of Jacksonville. So the 
Union feeling has apparently disappeared, even where once 
it was very strong,—except in Eastern Tennessee, Western 
North Carolina, and probably Western Texas, where the stern 
and uncompromising loyalty of the inhabitants deserves a bet- 
ter fate than it has met. Still, even if we acknowledge that 
the Union as it was is destroyed, and a new one can only be 
built up after subjugation, we must bear in mind that what- 
ever may be the result, — separation or enforced Union, — the 
fighting cannot stop yet. If the Southern Confederacy were 
to be established, we must yet fight for boundaries; if we are 
to have peace at all, we must fight for an honorable peace. 
No treaty could be made which could last a day, unless one 
which we granted after a triumphant victory. 

We will leave out of view the alternative of separation ; it 
has been often enough discussed, and its impracticability de- 
monstrated. Nothing but the direst necessity will ever bring 
the people of the United States to consent to dismemberment 
of their territory. So much is fixed. But on the other alter- 
native, — what right have we to conquer an unwilling people ? 
Our legal right in the premises is undeniable. Except where 
the doctrine of secession as a constitutional right has obtained 
a foothold, no person has been bold enough to defend the 
rebellion but on the sacred principle of revolution, and an edi- 
fying sight it is to see the London Times and the Quarterly 
Review taking up the cudgels in behalf of the right of a peo- 
ple to self-government. But the right of forcible revolution 
contains in itself the counter right of putting down the revo- 
lution by force,—the right of every state to maintain its 
integrity and defend its existence, corresponding to that of 
every man to protect his own person from assault. Had the 
conspirators chosen peaceful legal proceedings in order to 
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carry into effect what they called the constitutional right to 
secede, it would have been another thing. But they chose 
violence, because they knew very well that in no other way 
could they succeed in dragging the peaceful majority into the 
gulf of secession. And, as the movement they attempted 
was not peaceable secession, but armed revolution, our legal 
right to crush it is unquestionable, and no civilized power on 
earth would dare to interfere between an outraged govern- 
ment and its insurgent subjects. The moral right is no less 
clear. We believe in the right of a people to determine its 
own form of government and choose its own rulers; and had 
secession in its beginning presented itself on the ground of 
such a deliberate choice, we believe the people of the North 
would have respected it, and eventually consented to separa- 
tion. But it lacked every feature of lawful, orderly procedure. 
Neither have its successes given it a right to recognition. An 
organization like this, resting on the greatest crime of history 
as a “‘ corner-stone,” instituted without provocation, and from 
first to last marked by the basest perfidy and atrocity, can 
never earn a right to succeed. And if such a misfortune is 
in store for the world as its success, it should never be while 
we, the natural guardians of liberty on this continent, have a 
man or a dollar to devote. 

Assuming, then, our military success, the work which will 
lie before us when the rebellious States have been vanquished 
and reduced to civil order will be one that it is our duty to 
examine carefully and understand well beforehand. Itisa 
tremendous problem, but one that we cannot shrink from, and 
to the solution of which our national energies must be as 
earnestly directed, and our resources —of money, if not of 
blood —as lavishly poured out, as upon the immediate mili- 
tary problem. It may be thought that a question which de- 
pends upon so many contingencies had best be left for its own 
day to settle. We did not think the rebels over wise when 
they boasted that their most serious perplexity would be in 
determining which of the Northern States they would admit 
into their Confederacy. But we need to prepare for the fu- 
ture, and the humblest efforts in this direction may not be 
wholly without value. 

In this examination, everything depends upon two prelim- 
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inary points ;— whether, when the revolted States are once 
reduced to subjection, we shall have the power to keep them 
so; and whether, this being granted, we shall be able to bring 
about ultimately a state of things so advantageous to the 
Southern people that a feeling of acquiescence, and at last 
of satisfaction, will be developed. The first is proved by the 
firm and orderly rule of our military governors in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana. New Orleans and Memphis 
have probably never been so quiet and well administered as 
now. It must not be forgotten here, that we do not impose 
a new and foreign yoke, but re-establish the national power 
where it was overthrown by treason and violence, where at 
least a large minority opposed its overthrow, and where the 
great mass of neutrals or “ trimmers ”’ — those whose shifting 
weight turns every close election — will be as ready to trans- 
fer their allegiance back to the government de jure, as they 
were to give in their adhesion to a government de facto. We 
think, therefore, a temporary acquiescence, and even a moder- 
ate Union feeling, may be looked for. But this is not enough. 
A government sustained by military power, like that of Aus- 
tria in Venice, and of the United States in New Orleans at the 
present time, will never do in the long run. It is utterly at 
variance with our national habits and feelings, and with the 
spirit of our institutions. 

Let us consider the situation at the termination of hos- 
tilities. An immense, thinly settled country, its population 
for the most part half-civilized and vindictively hostile, its 
strategic points in the military occupation of our troops, the 
fields laid waste and houses burned, bands of guerillas prowl- 
ing about the country, and every now and then surprising and 
massacring a garrison. Society, at best rude and barbarous 
in these regions, will then be reduced to a state of anarchy, 
— anarchy in the country, in the cities despotism. How to 
meet all these evils? The desolation of the land, so much 
deplored in guilty Virginia and dreaded by loyal Pennsylvania, 
is the least of them, — its terrors are much exaggerated. With 
peace, immigration, and systematic industry, two years would 
see these naked, ravaged fields smiling with abundant har- 
vests. And as for the brigands and guerillas, we may perhaps 
have reason to bless the stern hand of war, which will retain 
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in its grasp the power to repress the lawlessness which has for 
years disgraced these portions of our Union. Vigorous and 
high-handed measures, like those of General Pope in Missouri 
and Governor Johnson in Tennessee, will soon rid the land of 
them, and there will be quiet and freedom from rapine such 
as those States have never yet known. Despotic rule must do 
for all this extent of country what it is now accomplishing in 
New Orleans and Memphis. So far we need have no appre- 
hension, but so far we have not got beyond despotism. LEn- 
forced order, constrained obedience, lawlessness checked by a 
well-administered absolutism, — this is not the theory on which 
our institutions are based, nor the foundation on which a last- 
ing union can be built. Perhaps even this would be better 
than the filibustering, slaveholding empire which Davis and 
Yancey dreamed of, — better for the South, but how for us? 
Can we be at the same time a democratic republic here, and 
a despotism there? Can we maintain such a rule without 
losing our own integrity ? Can we succeed where Rome failed, 
— Rome, whose freedom was all the dearer because it rested 
upon the subjection of other nations ? 

The only solution of this difficult problem, we firmly believe, 
is that given by President Lincoln in his Emancipation Procla- 
mation, issued since our last. In what we have said hitherto, 
we have, it will be observed, avoided touching upon eman- 
cipation as a war measure. This has been with a design, — 
because we did not wish to complicate the two problems, and 
because we think it quite possible (at all events it was possible 
six months ago) to settle the military question without touch- 
ing slavery. Whether the emancipation policy at any previous 
stage of the war would have helped the cause or thrown it 
back, no one can say with certainty ; in our judgment, the 
action of the Administration has been in the main as judicious 
in the treatment of slavery, as weak and disastrous in the 
conduct of the war. We think the President did wisely to 
abstain at the first from making it an antislavery war, because it 
was upon its face and in its essence a defence of the assaulted 
nationality, not a crusade to put down a hated institution. 
There was no power in the Constitution to interfere with 
slavery ; such interference could only come from “ military 
VOL. LXXIII. — 5TH S. VOL. XI. NO. III. 38 
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necessity’; and for this reason it was well to wait until 
ordinary and constitutional measures had been fairly tested, 
before resorting to extra-constitutional acts. The President 
was sole judge of the satisfactoriness of the test: we are not 
disposed to quarrel with him for testing it a little more thor- 
oughly than some thought advisable ; on the other hand, it is 
a petty and carping kind of criticism that gives “ necessity ”’ 
any narrower interpretation than “ necessary” has received 
where the Constitution defines the powers of Congress. The 
war is now, we believe, at a point where emancipation will be 
found a useful auxiliary, if not an indispensable one. But it 
is not from this point of view we wish to look at it. This greatest 
act of the Administration, although resting upon the war power 
for its authority, will have its chief efficiency when the war is 
over, and, we may add, when slavery is already abolished. 

It is not so much slavery that is the immediate cause of the 
war as the slave aristocracy. Slavery —if it were possible to 
conceive of it as a mere domestic institution, and not as at the 
same time a great social and political power — could have 
been very well satisfied with the Union as it was. The cotton- 
planter and turpentine-maker, as such, were no otherwise af- 
fected by the rise and fall of parties, than the wheat-grower of 
Illinois or the fisherman of Cape Cod. The triumph of the 
Republican party threatened, to be sure, the limitation of slav- 
ery ; but for the present, at least, it was safe enough where 
it already existed; and if limitation means ultimate extinc- 
tion, the mass of men are not alive enough to a distant peril 
to have been seriously alarmed by it. But the slave power is 
another thing. This feudal aristocracy of the South looks 
down upon the commercial and manufacturing aristocracy of 
the North with a haughtier contempt than this latter does 
upon the laboring classes. And with reason, for our aristoc- 
racy is still founded on industry, while that of the South is, 
like the European, based on the idea that labor is disgraceful. 
The New York merchant works hard; the Carolina planter 
scorns work. It is a splendid effrontery of the leaders in the 
rebellion which dilates upon Norman blood and chivalry. Few 
families in this country can afford to look back many genera- 
tions, least of all to such a population as settled Virginia. 
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But, race apart, a lordly position has cultivated lordly feel- 
ings, and contempt for everything industrial and democratic. 
It was this slave aristocracy, rather than slavery itself, that 
plunged the nation into this conflict. Finding their power in 
the Union gone, “‘ resolved to ruin or to rule the state,” the 
‘‘ Barons” of the South determined, rather than see their 
- sceptre in the hands of the despised Northerner, to destroy the 
nation they could no longer rule, and establish a new slave 
empire. This is shown by the strength of the secession feel- 
ing wherever there was an aristocracy, even although slavery 
had but a weak foothold, as in Baltimore, St. Louis, and the 
Valley of Virginia. North Carolina, on the other hand, which 
has much more interest in slavery, but whose pursuits are of 
a comparatively plebeian ‘character, entered into the movement 
late and reluctantly. 

The Emancipation Proclamation gives this aristocracy its 
death-blow. However broad may be the amnesties, and how- 
ever the rigors of the Confiscation Act may be softened, — 
thus preserving to these families all their property except 
slaves, — this feudal aristocracy is doomed. It no longer 
forms a class, no longer has anything to distinguish it from 
the aristocracies of the North. Society in the two sections 
will begin to assimilate. There will be there, as here, aris- 
tocracy in the abstract, as a feeling, a social power; but no 
longer am aristocracy, a privileged class, a political power. 
In a generation or two the slave aristocracy will become ex- 
tinct, or exist only as the old landed aristocracy of New York 
does, wealthy, and influential through individual character, 
and with an honorable position in society, but wholly without 
influence as a political class. 

Thus, supposing the success of our arms, the chief obstacle 
to the re-establishment of the Union has been already removed 
by this great act. But there is a second obstacle, the sectional 
feeling developed by the late political struggles, and raised to 
a bitter intensity by the war. This must be made to disap- 
pear, and the same ardent love for the Union excited in the 
South which now exists in the North. This awakening of the 
dying sentiment of nationality, this knitting together Ameri- 
can, Irish, and German, East and West, New England and 
Middle States, in the bands of a common brotherhood, is one 
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of the grand results the war has already accomplished. How 
shall the Southerner be led to share the same feeling? We 
will not speak here of the four millions of born Unionists in 
the South, nor of the thousands of Northern colonists who will 
find homes under its genial sky, nor of the burning love of the 
old flag which still lingers here and there. It is not one class 
or another the work depends on; the whole South must be— 
regenerated, and made a truly civilized and republican land. 

We would by no means underrate the education and culture 
of the Southern aristocracy, which has a just reputation for 
courtliness of manners, elegance of tastes, and brilliant politi- 
cal ability. But after all this, and leaving the black popula- 
tion entirely out of view, it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is no Protestant community in the world so ignorant 
and degraded, on the average, as that of the Southern States. 
In reading the accounts, last spring, of the Fort Donelson 
prisoners who were brought to Chicago, travelling on regular 
and well-conducted railroad trains, through a rich and thrifty 
country, into a city the like of which they had never dreamed 
of, for wealth, beauty, and enterprise, one could not but be 
reminded of the British captives led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome, or the Mexicans in Spain. . These poor crea- 
tures, many of whom begged not to be sent back to their 
kindred, now that they had learned what comfort and civili- 
zation were, are the heralds of our missionary enterprise. 
Every man of this class who goes home from the North, and, 
like Andy Jones in “ Among the Pines,” tells his neighbors 
that the Free States “ send the pore man’s children to schule 
free,” is preparing the ground for us to till. Here is to be 
our first work. No lack of employment hereafter for as 
many school-mistresses as New England can rear in her 
normal schocls, — here where thousands, perhaps millions, of 
white children grow up like savages, with little care but for 
whiskey and tobacco. If only we could hope to find as will- 
ing learners among the clay-eaters and sand-hillers as our 
missionaries at Port Royal have found among their black 
pupils! But the false pride of race is the chief curse of slay- 
ery. It is not the domineering master, nor the cringing slave, 
that is most to be pitied, but the miserable wretch who has 
nothing to be proud of but his color, and who knows no way 
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to show his superiority to the slave but by avoiding work.* It 
has not been for the interest of the Southern barons to encour- 
age these classes to learn. It would not do to help their vas- 
sals to a knowledge of their own degradation. Free schools, 
they knew well, would lead them to a consciousness of man- 
hood, and the oligarchy would no longer be secure. 

But education is not all the South needs. Its aristocracy 
is built not merely on ignorance, but on false economy. It is 
easy enough to prove that slavery is bad economy, — it has 
been done a hundred times. But still it flourishes, and why ? 
Partly, of course, because, like many other institutions, al- 
though it ruins the community, it enriches the individual. 
South Carolina grows poorer every day, and could be bought 
up by a thrifty Northern county; but the cotton-planter all 
the time makes his millions, and cares little for this ruin. But 
this is not all. Even if he could make more money by free 
institutions, he would not have them. His aristocracy is not 
based on wealth, but on class power and dignity, and these 
-he would not exchange for all the treasures of Wall Street. 
The Southern industrial system is one that could only endure 
under an oligarchy, and this oligarchy is wise enough to 
know that its chief strength is in the poverty of its State, and 
that it would perish if put side by side with the industry of 
the North. This false political economy, on which slave aris- 
tocracy largely rests, is the free-trade doctrine, so sedulously 
maintained in the South, and in accordance with which its 
whole strength is expended on one department of industry, 
agriculture, and here again on one or two great staples. 

We cannot undertake to discuss this complicated question 
of free trade; we only desire, as a special inquiry, to point 
out how, in our view, departure from the principle of protec- 








* Mr. Olmsted says: ‘‘To work industriously and steadily, especially under 
directions from another man, is, in the Southern tongue, ‘ to work like a nigger’ ; 
and, from childhood, the one thing in their condition which has made life valuable 
to the mass of whites has been that the niggers are yet their inferiors. It is this habit 
of considering themselves of a privileged class, and of disdaining something which 
they think beneath them, that is deemed to be the chief blessing of slavery. It is 
termed ‘high tone,’ ‘ high spirit,’ and is supposed to give great military advantages 
to those,who possess it. It should give advantages of some sort, for its disadvan- 
tages are inexpressibly great.” 
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tion has worked disastrously in the economy of the South. 
Protection in all its forms is scouted now-a-days, and we are 
told that nature and natural laws must have*free play. Buckle 
tells us that protection lies at the bottom of almost all the 
evils of modern history ; and the prevailing school of political 
economy bids us suffer the laws of supply and demand to 
regulate international intercourse without hinderance, as it 
does our daily business operations. But does it regulate our 
daily business operations? Here, it seems to us, is the fallacy 
in free trade as a popular doctrine, — that it assumes that our 
every-day actions are directed exclusively by the simple laws 
of political economy, which they never are for one hour; 
and asks why we do not do the same in public affairs. Politi- 
cal economy, in truth, is a theoretic and one-sided science, 
which studies human actions, as Buckle himself has shown, 
on the assumption ‘“ that the great moving power of all men, 
all interests, and all classes, in all ages and in all countries, 
is selfishness,’ and that in these sympathy has no part what- 
ever. By studying these actions from this point of view, 
certain principles and laws are arrived at, which are true on 
this assumption, but are not true in point of fact, because 
man never is actuated solely by selfish motives and the de- 
sire of wealth. If he were, he would certainly, as is claimed, 
buy where he can buy cheapest, and sell when he can sell 
at the highest price. But the swindling contractor adorns 
his house with gems of art, and the capitalist gives the Sani- 
tary Commission half the profit on the hard bargain he drives. 
The cold laws of political economy can never justify paying 
a woman six cents for making a shirt, because she will rather 
do that than starve; nor letting a hack for twenty dollars at 
a fire, because an invalid must have a carriage or be burned. 
Political economy can teach us a great deal, but if we choose 
it for our only guide, we perish, and deserve to. England, 
which reached its present pitch of greatness by the protective 
system, discards it now that it seems her interest, seeks to 
make all nations dependent upon her for manufactures, and 
abuses roundly all who do not accept her new light. But 
England is every day drawing nearer the chasm in which the 
South is whelmed, in which Rome once sank. Everything 
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is placed,on one or two branches of industry; the gulf that 
separates rich and poor grows wider every day, the great 
estates are swalldwing up the small freeholds, and now the 
cutting off for a season of the importation of one article has 
shaken her prosperity to its very base. If her boasted free 
trade does not at this crisis prove her ruin, it will be because 
this mighty and enlightened nation has a fund of energy which 
has been equal to every emergency hitherto, and will not fail 
her in this greatest peril. 

The avowed object of free trade is to increase wealth; 
of protection, to develop the resources of a nation, vary its 
industry, render it self-dependent, and educate its people. 
Neither pretends to have any aim except national prosperity, 
—a selfish aim, if you will, but surely it need not be asked 
which of these two forms of selfishness is the more enlight- 
ened. The American system, so called, seeks to promote a 
variety of industry in every field; to do away with middlemen, 
and bring the producer and consumer side by side, to the ad- 
vantage of both; to make our country practically independent 
of all others, and attract to its shores the industrious and 
needy of all lands. The policy of the Democratic party, on 
the other hand, tended to make us, like Portugal and India, 
the economic subjects of England. But the American system 
has, by a monstrous injustice, been identified with aristocracy, 
and set aside; while the Democratic party, by virtue of its 
specious name and its many elements of genuine democracy, 
has been the ruling power in the land for thirty years. It 
was not, however, merely the power of its name, nor what of 
truth there was in its platform, that won its triumphs, but its 
alliance with the slave power. It is a strange chapter in our 
country’s history which tells how the party which claimed to 
be the truest defender of the rights of man against preroga- 
tive let itself be turned into the tool of an oligarchy which 
denies every one of those rights; and were the distinctive 
measure of this party (free trade) really democratic, it would 
be incomprehensible. This alliance results in part, no doubt, 
from the agreement of both in maintaining the doctrine of 
strict construction of the Constitution ;— the South, because 
it gave support to their favorite principle of State rights; the 
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Democratic party North, because whatever limited the power 
of the national government seemed to be so much secured to 
the people. Both could oppose protection on this ground. 
In the North this argument was aided by the false and wicked 
assumption, that nothing which, like the tariff, benefits the 
rich man, can fail to injure the poor man. But in the South, 
this opposition to the tariff and support of the Democratic 
party was chiefly grounded on a keen perception of class in- 
terests. The triumph of the Whig party in 1840, followed 
by the passage of the tariff of 1842, was the severest blow the 
oligarchy had received up to that time. 

Wherever all the capital and industry of a community is 
employed in one field of operations, especially if these are 
simple and uniform in their nature, there is always a tendency 
toward centralization. The management comes by degrees 
into the hands of a few rich men, who acquire a controlling 
influence over that branch of industry, and so over the com- 
munity. This tendency exists, to be sure, everywhere; but 
is more or less neutralized in highly civilized and enterprising 
states of society, where labor is free to follow its interests, and 
there is a sufficient variety of employment to prevent too 
great power from coming into the hands of one branch. In 
England, since the enormous growth of the cotton manufac- 
ture, these evil effects have shown themselves to a large extent. 
But it is in a half-civilized community, like the Southern 
States, that they are seen most completely. Here one branch 
of industry, agriculture, has succeeded in choking the growth 
of all others; and in this again cotton has been gradually 
driving out the other staples, until a few cotton-planters have 
made themselves the uncontrolled rulers of this vast country. 
So rapid and complete has been this movement, so wide is the 
distance already become between the wealth and culture of 
the oligarchy and the misery of the “ poor whites,” that they 
do not scruple to claim that the degradation of one class is 
the necessary basis of any high civilization. And this growth 
of centralization has been the more rapid in the South, be- 
cause agriculture is in its nature the most aristocratic branch 
of human industry. Trade is levelling; it has been the great 
engine of democratic progress in modern history. Manufac- 
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tures are democratic; they stimulate the inventive powers, 
and spread intelligence. A skilled artisan is in demand every- 
where, and his humble workshop can compete with huge facto- 
ries and unlimited capital. Both of these are gregarious and 
social. They bring men together to talk and interchange ideas. 
They are individual, too, because each man’s senses and pow- 
ers are quickened. Agriculture, on the other hand, with all 
its points of acknowledged superiority, does not quicken and 
arouse the mind like these. Its operations are more simple 
and local, and (on the part of the day-laborer) less intelligent. 
Add to this, that from early times the possession of land has 
given a dignity which no other has, and we have in the South 
all the elements of an aristocracy, — large landed estates, an 
ignorant and servile population, and a branch of industry 
which eminently invites to centralization. 

It was into the midst of such a state of society as this that 
the tariff of 1842 threatened to introduce the activity and rad- 
icalism of the North. What wonder the oligarchs took alarm, 
and that their Northern allies, by all demagogic arts, and ap- 
peals to all the convenient prejudices of the mob, succeeded, 
four years later, in imposing upon the country the tariff under 
whose auspices the North was shaken by such financial insta- 
bility and convulsions as were never before known, while in 
the South the oligarchy was'made secure? For them the cri- 
sis was past. We well remember a gentleman from Georgia, 
the most enterprising of the Slave States, looking back regret- 
fully to the old Whig times, when Georgia was going on so 
finely in the path of prosperity, — manufactures springing up 


-under the protection of the tariff of ’42, wealth increasing, 


everything promising well, — but the Abolitionists spoiled it 
all. He did not weigh the scales justly ; he, a merchant, did 
not enter into the schemes of the cotton aristocracy. The Ab- 
olitionists formed a capital pretext to gather around the Dem- 
ocratic banner all the floating masses, and all those to whom 
slavery was the chief thing. So the Whig party of the South 
was killed, and the Abolitionists did it! But the country has 
never yet recovered what it lost in 1846. When at last the 
American policy was re-established, the Southern States, bound 
hand and foot to the slave aristocracy, had already been led 
into the path of secession. 
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So the third great work to be done in the South, after the 
overthrow of the oligarchy and the introduction of some com- 
prehensive system of education, is the establishment of a truer 
economical system. Protection — the Morrill Tariff — must 
save the South, as it has saved the North, from utter, immedi- 
ate ruin; and we must look to the gradual growth of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity for the rest. It is appalling to think how 
entirely the resources of this magnificent region have been 
given over to cotton and tobacco, its soil exhausted, its popu- 
lation growing poorer and more degraded, its special resources 
hardly dreamed of. Here in New England, by reason of our 
youth, and the instability and lack of system in our industrial 
growth, we are far from having reached the European stand- 
ard in any department. But we are, at all events, quick to 
learn, and ready to adopt. The South, on the other hand, 
has chosen to remain stationary, and, even supposing it to 
come out of this present trial in a mood to be taught and to 
act, it will be long before its society will be settled, or its 
depleted population renovated enough to enable it to make 
progress. 

But when the time comes, (and it may come sooner than we 
think, especially if the plan is adopted of planting here and 
there military colonies of industrious Northerners or Ger- 
mans,) it is not easy to set a limit to the height of prosperity 
this beautiful land may reach. Cotton will be its staple, as 
heretofore, for the world needs it; but it will no longer be 
raised by the unskilful and wasteful labor of slaves, and every 
bale will not be carried away to other lands to be manufac- 
tured. The rivers will be lined with flourishing manufacturing 
towns; the tracts of waste land will be turned into orchards 
and vineyards and market gardens ; schools and churches will 
attest the new civilization, and society will begin to be gov- 
erned by the principles of Christianity. We shall not need, 
when all the resources of the South are developed, to bring 
olives from Spain, figs from Smyrna, silks from France, or 
oranges from Sicily. Our broad territory, embracing wide ex- 
tremes of climate, will be competent to supply itself with the 
products of all zones, and will know —the South especially 
will know —an independence and prosperity of which we 
have heretofore had only a presentiment. 
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Art. VII.—REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


WE translate the following from a late issue of the Paris Journal 
des Débats. It is a close abstract of a book which must prove of great 
interest and worth to Biblical scholars and critics. The names of M. 
Réville and M. Renan carry weight on matters of pure historical 
research such as are treated in the work the notice of which we trans- 
late here. Whatever the latter writes is peculiarly interesting now 
that he is under ban of heresy, ousted from his professor’s chair, and 
set, in some sort, as the champion, in France, of free thought in the- 
ology, and of scientific method in Scriptural criticism. 


The Society of the Hague for the defence of the Christian religion 
proposed in 1854, and renewed in 1859, the following programme : — 

“It being sufficiently shown, by the most recent criticisms, that the 
Gospel of Matthew, in its actual form, is not identical with the Logia 
mefhtioned by Papias, the Society asks, — 

“ A dissertation establishing, upon credible reasons, the relations of 
the Gospel of Matthew with the Zogia, and fixing, at the same time, 
the rules to be followed for distinguishing, one from another, the ele- 
ments of different date contained in the Gospel of Matthew.” 

The accepted essay was that of M. Albert Réville, pastor of the 
Walloon Church in Rotterdam. M. Réville has just published his 
work,—a true masterpiece of method, of clearness, of ingenious 
and impartial discussion.* The devoted labors, which for thirty 
years have had for their object the criticism of the text of the 
Gospels, have borne fruit. A question heretofore judged to be 
insoluble has come to a solution, which, to be sure, leaves room still 
for much uncertainty, but which is full enough for the needs of history. 
The way in which the three synoptic Gospels have come to their 
present wording is, beyond contradiction, as well known as the manner 
in which all the great historical biographies have been composed. One 
problem still defies the efforts of criticism, namely, the fourth Gospel. 
On this point we float still among contradictory hypotheses, although 
very important results may be held as gained. 

The hypothesis of M. Réville upon the composition of the first 
Gospel is this. The final editor of this Gospel composed his book by 
combining, — Ist, a collection of teachings of Jesus brought together by 
the Apostle Matthew ; 2d, an anecdotical Gospel, written by Mark, the 
companion of the Apostle Peter; 3d, a certain number of data which 
he drew from the evangelic tradition around him; 4th, finally, certain 
data growing out of his personal reflections. The last work of editing 
was done in Palestine, or in one of the neighboring countries, perhaps 
in Batanea, whither many Christians fled at the time of the war with 
the Romans, where relatives of Jesus were found up to the second 
century, and where the first Christian impulse was preserved much 





* Etudes Critiques sur l’Evangile de St. Matthieu. Leyden. Paris, Cherbuliez. 
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longer than elsewhere. This work of editing took place, according to 
M. Réville, from the year 80 to the year 90. 

The original Logia, collected by the Apostle Matthew himself, are 
represented to us by the great discourses of Jesus, which fill a good 
portion of the first Gospel. These discourses, to the number of seven, 
according to M. Réville, form, when taken out of the context, a com- 
plete whole, so that the original Logia which were absorbed in the last 
edition can be reconstructed to-day. The idea of the kingdom of God 
is the centre, and forms, beyond contradiction, the wonted pivot on 
which all the discourses of Jesus turn. 

As to the collection of anecdotes from which the last editor of 
the first Gospel drew the greater part of his narratives, M. Réville 
establishes, — Ist, that a bond of the strictest sort joins the historical 
groundwork of the first Gospel and that of the second; 2d, that the 
last editor of the second Gospel had not the first as a source to draw 
from ; 3d, that no more did the editor of the first Gospel have under 
his eye the second, as we read it to-day. The narratives of the first 
and those of the second Gospel have for their base a common docu- 
ment, whose primitive form is found sometimes in the one, sometimes 
in the other. This primitive anecdotical document did not follow the 
chronological order ; it was brief; it must have been written about the 
year 75. ‘The second Gospel, as we read it now, is but a reproduction 
of it, slightly modified. ‘The plan of the life of Jesus thus rests, with 
the synoptics, on two original documents ; — Ist, the discourses of Jesus 
collected by the Apostle Matthew in the years which followed close 
upon the death of Jesus ; 2d, the collection of anecdotes and personal 
accounts which Mark wrote from the recollections of Peter. It may 
be said that we have still these two documents, mingled with in- 
formation from other sources in the first two Gospels, which rightly 
bear the names of the Gospel according to Matthew and the Gospel 
according to Mark. 

In the Gospel of Luke, the narrative has reached a step further. 
We perceive the author who compiles, the man who has not directly 
seen the witnesses, but who has worked over received texts. Luke 
probably had under his eye the anecdotical collection of Mark and the 
Logia of Matthew; but he arranges and interprets according to his 
own feeling. He makes the transition between the authentic Gospels 
and the apocryphal. The historical value of his work is, in general, 
rather slight. 

There remains, then, the fourth Gospel, that perpetual subject of 
doubts and contradictions. How is it that, side by side with exact 
accounts which prove so well the eyewitness, there are found discourses 
totally different from those of Matthew? How is it that, side by side 
with a general plan of the life of Jesus, which appears much more 
logical and much more exact than that of the synoptics, those singular 
passages are found, where one perceives a dogmatic interest of the 
editor’s own, ideas wholly strange to Jesus, and at times singular 
indications which put us on our guard against the good faith of the 
narrator? How, finally, side by side with teachings the most pure, 
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the most just, the most refined, does that dross and slag (ces scories) 
appear, in which are seen the interpolations of a heated sectary? To 
say that we have two Jesuses, that of the synoptics and that of the 
fourth Gospel, as we have two Socrateses, that of Plato and that of 
Xenophon, is not to say enough; for, in this case, it is Plato who is 
the better biographer, and, while lending his master speeches which he 
could not have made, knows things of capital worth in his life, which 
Xenophon entirely ignores. Observe, too, that it is necessary to choose 
between the two schemes, the two being not possibly true at the same 
time. A man, in fact, cannot be double, and if Jesus, as everything 
goes to make us believe, spoke as Matthew would have it, he could not 
speak as John would have it. Here is the great problem which the 
second half of our century will have to examine in all its bearings. 
The question of the synoptics, one may say, is settled. That of the 
fourth Gospel is yet to be resolved. It is M. Réville’s duty to bring 


to this capital problem his exact science, and the force of his rare 
faculties. 


ERNEST RENAN. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


One of the foremost of the living historians of Germany, it will 
hardly be disputed, is that very able writer and acute critic, Heinrich 
von Sybel, late a Professor of History at Munich, and now in the 
same capacity at Bonn. The pupil of Ranke, he has followed in the 
footsteps of his teacher, without, however, sacrificing his own individu- 
ality or denying his own liberal tendencies. He has not been a prolific 
writer; and is perhaps known to English readers only by a little book 
lately made up from some of his writings on the Crusades, — by no 
means a good example of his powers, — to which allusion was made in 
our last number. His chief work is the most exhaustive, and in many 
respects the most valuable, it seems to us, upon the limited period 
which it covers.* That period was an epoch in the history of men, 
embracing as it does the beginning of those great revolutions which 
have changed the political condition of Europe, and made possible those 
moral and material reforms for which our nineteenth century is to be 
forever memorable. It includes the overthrow of the French monar- 
chy by the rising democracy of France, the destruction of Poland by 
the last two partitions to which that unhappy kingdom was subjected, 
and by which it was finally erased from the list of nations, and the 
dissolution of the German Empire in the first war with France. And 
those are the three great events which Sybel undertakes to narrate and 
explain by keeping always in view the one pervading fact, that every- 
where it was the same process going on,— at Paris, at Warsaw, at 
Vienna, — everywhere was the feudalism of the Middle Ages decay- 
ing and breaking up. 

The French Revolution has been written of to such an extent that one 
might suppose the subject exhausted, for the present at least, were not 





* Geschichte der Revolutionszeit von 1789 bis 1795. Von Hertnricu von 
Syspev. Diisseldorf, Verlagshandlung von Julius Buddeus. 3 vols. 1855-1860. 
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so much new material constantly coming to light, to incite the ambition 
and to stimulate the industry of the aspiring or conscientious student. 
There are Mirabeau’s correspondence, for example, and the memoirs 
of Mallet du Pan, and the numerous histories of the departments, to 
be looked into. There are also the archives of the War-Office at 
Paris, containing the correspondence of the commanding generals with 
the ministry, and the secret despatches of the agents of the Conven- 
tion, — all important and all as good as unused. In the Imperial 
archives are also the voluminous papers of the Committee of Public 
Safety, which, so far as Sybel knows, have never been examined ex- 
cept by himself, containing, for instance, among other valuable things, 
the proceedings touching Hebert and Danton, and the first authentic 
description of the catastrophe of Robespierre. 

This new material, with much more, would alone serve to excuse, 
if it did not compel, Sybel’s undertaking. Yet it is not so much to the 
history of the French Revolution that he devotes himself, as to the 
more difficult task of clearing up the darkness in which hitherto the 
part played by Germany in the frightful complications of those years 
has been involved. The timidity or the tyranny with which the archives 
of Germany have been shut against the investigations of scholars, 
have driven the German writers to seek much of their material from 
those of France, and hence have tended indirectly to lead them to 
regard the affairs of Germany at this period from a French point of 
view, as if the history of Europe were identical with that of the 
French Revolution. In the case of Poland, especially, as Sybel justly 
complains, the effect of this perversion of the proper point of view is 
most striking and pernicious, — leading his countrymen to adopt French 
opinions respecting the German losses to France, and Polish preju- 
dices touching the German conquests on the Vistula. He has eagerly 
seized, therefore, and carefully improved, an opportunity to inspect a 
collection of letters and despatches exchanged during the years 1790 and 
1795 between several of the most distinguished German statesmen 
and generals, — in particular, the correspondence, almost entire, be- 
tween the Marquis of Luchesini and General von Manstein, the im- 
portance of which is indicated by an extract which he gives from a 
letter from the Dutch ambassador, Van Reede, at Berlin, who writes 
to his government under date of May 25, 1793: “The centre of all 
negotiations is at the head-quarters. The ministers of state are entirely 
ignorant of the intentions of the king. It was expected that Count 
Haugwitz would have the real direction of affairs here, but, to judge 
from appearances, nothing of the sort is the case. On the contrary, 
it is asserted that Manstein alone directs the political and even civil, 
as well as military affairs.” 

The historical method of Ranke is substantially followed by Sybel. 
It is not to narrate events in a dramatic, but to explain them in a polit- 
ical way. It is not the philosophy of history, nor is it the development 
of that moral or material progress which in Germany is recognized as 
a distinct science, under the title of the history of culture (Culturge- 
schichte), and which in England or with us is sometimes ventured upon 
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with an apology, as a possible relief to the dreary monotony of state 
affairs. Yet the school to which Sybel belongs, however important its 
function and however able its advocates, is really a one-sided school. 
It is devoted wholly to political causes and political effects. Those 
secret under-currents of thought which are silently moving a nation on 
to rebellious activity, — that smothered sense of wrong, long accu- 
mulated, which preys upon the hearts of a people till it explodes in 
a whirlwind of fury, — those subtle and malign influences of supersti- 
tion which swiftly deliver a nation into the hands of the shallowest of 
demagogues, — and that profound unrest at the bottom of all human 
society, which never leaves it long contented at the feet of the wisest 
of philosophers, — these things the historians of the school we speak of 
can neither weigh nor understand. ‘They deal with the patent fact ; 
they unravel the web, intricate or criminal, or both, of the diplomacy of 
contending states; they probe the thoughts and applaud the virtues or 
scourge the vices of the rival statesmen. With marvellous accuracy 
they illustrate the connection of events, and explain in their furthest 
ramifications the consequences of a policy adopted or a principle neg- 
lected. Clear-headed and logical, industrious in investigation and pa- 
tient in thinking, with a sharp, bold way of saying what he means, and 
stopping when he has said it, — anxious for the truth, yet never be- 
trayed into any warmth except when scourging a lie,— Sybel is a strik- 
ing example at once of the excellences and of the defects of the leading 
historians of his school. In his lectures at the University in Munich he 
made no attempt to conceal his liberal sentiments, even in the midst of 
the Ultramontane prejudice and gloom which brood there. His lecture- 
room was crowded with all classes of hearers, and the eagerness with 
which he was heard and the healthy influence which he exerted was the 
best testimony of his abilities and the best reward of his labors. There 
were no more pleasant hours to us in Europe than those we spent in lis- 
tening to his clear and skilful portrayal of that great epic which was 
wroughi and written forever in the history of men between the years 
1789 and 1815. Yet, although liberal in his tendencies, there is in 
Sybel a strong element of conservatism. The unsparing severity with 
which he exposes the weakness and the littleness of many of the actors 
in the tragedy of the French Revolution, is akin to the scrupulous ex- 
actness with which he analyzes the moral condition of Poland, and the 
honesty with which he avows his conviction that its fall was owing not 
more to the assaults of foreign enemies than to its own internal corrup- 
tion. No people, perhaps, ever exhibited greater personal bravery 
than. the Poles, yet the statistics of Modern Europe contain no more 
frightful proofs of wide-spread vice and misery than existed, without 
effort at reform, in that enslaved nation whose unhappy fate it has been 
so much the fashion to lament. 

Sybel writes, as he professes to write, from a German osien of view, 
and in that respect his work is of great value. The French Revolu- 
tion looked at from the other side of the Rhine assumes a different 
aspect from that it wears in the streets of Paris. The hopes and the 
fears of surrounding nations, the eagerness with which the new doc- 
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trines were seized and the calamitous fruits they often bore, the tumul- 
tuous clamor of the mob and the pitiful gestures of the automaton so 
long set up to rule it, the noisy fury of shallow radicals and the silent 
despair of patriot thinkers, the swift marching of the French armies 
and the slow heaving of the great heart of Germany, are to be learned 
only on the Rhine and the Danube and the Vistula. And no one cause 
has tended more to make possible that German unity so long dreamed 
of by German poets and prayed for by German patriots, than the fear 
of another irruption of French armies with French doctrines inscribed 
on their banners, — that same fear of uproar and of anarchy, of a polit- 
ical chaos and a moral pestilence, which possesses the better classes of 
the people in France itself, and drives them into the army of a third 
Napoleon to escape the possibility of a second Robespierre. 


Tue period of the Renaissance, of humanity as of art, is the one 
bright memory with which Italy has consoled its grief and cheered its 
clouded life these three dark centuries past. To us it is an instructive 
lesson, full of wisdom, if tinged with a certain sadness. And every 
book upon it carefully, one should add devoutly written, is worth heed- 
ing in the days upon which we have fallen, when parricidal hands are 
laid. upon the ark of our polity, — that unity with which we began our 
career, fortunate thus above all other nations, who could only struggle 
and sorrow for it through the weary bloody centuries, escaping at 
last from the barbarism of feudalism only to petrify into the military 
monarchy of modern Europe. 

The work of Jacob Burckhardt * is not an important contribution to 
our knowledge in a scientific point of view, but it is a useful and 
suggestive book, its suggestions being chiefly those of facts. The 
author of it is known to the studious traveller in Italy as the writer 
of a recent and very good book upon Italian art, which, under the 
modest title of Cicerone, combines a good deal of thought with a 
good, deal of erudition, and is at once stimulating and useful. This 
elaborate essay upon the Renaissance is the result, we presume, of fur- 
ther studies in the tempting and inexhaustible fields of Italian history 
and art. But we have a feeling that it does not de the author justice, 
that he is capable of something greater. To arrange under various 
fanciful heads the countless facts gathered in a wide reading of origi- 
nal authorities — however important or however indicative of that gen- 
uine historical instinct which grasps the characteristic fact in the great 
dust-heaps of the centuries — is not too write a history, is not a claim 
even to be an essayist. The writer and the thinker must always go 
together. Facts are stupid things unless marshalled to support a the- 
ory or made to illumine a thought. 

Our author divides his work into six, chapters, — the State con- 
sidered as a work of art, the development of the individual, the revi- 
val of the ancient culture, the discovery of the New World and of the 





* Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. Ein Versuch von JAkoB Burck- 
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capacities of the new man in the Old, society and festivals, morals and 
religion. It is of the revival of the ancient culture only that we have 
a word to say. It began with the fourteenth century; and with it 
began that struggle between the Classic and Christian philosophy, if 
we may so say, which is to be traced in much of the thought of to-day. 
Petrarch tells us how with Giovanni Colonna he loved to ascend the 
colossal ruins of Diocletian’s baths, and there, in the pure air and deep 
stillness, to discourse of the classic time and the Christian faith. And 
all the way down from Petrarch to Gibbon and Niebuhr, the ruins of 
Rome have been to every reflecting mind the solemn witness at once 
of the grandeur and the despair of the old civilization. Its vitality 
faded, —it decayed and passed away. But what element of life it 
wanted is the curious problem which the philosophic thinker attempts 
now and then to solve. The philosophy of the Academy is as full of 
truth and beauty to-day as when Plato discoursed of it among the 
olive groves of Athens centuries before Rome had reached the summit 
of its power and its splendor. But the philosophy of the Academy 
was far from being the controlling element of the ancient life, for it 
was not its religion,—and it is the character of the religion which 
in the end determines the character of the civilization. The ancient 
world may have fallen in pieces, for anything we know, because it 
failed to receive the thought and accept the life which its few great 
thinkers tried to infuse into it. But that the ancient philosophy had 
no practical effect upon the general current and the last results of the 
ancient lite,—did not give the direction to the development of its 
civilization, though it may have sometimes softened its inhumanities, 
— seems to us very clear, and to explain many things. But the 
mistake of the Middle Age was to confound the thought of Plato with 
the religion of the ancient world, or the political greatness of Rome. 
There was a feeling in many of something in it irreconcilable with 
the religion they professed. And in those for whom the purer senti- 
ments of Plato had a greater fascination than the perversions of the 
medizval Christianity there sprang up a painful struggle, which could 
end only in the tacit rejection of the latter. Hence that theism which 
found expression in the Academy of Florence, and which breathes 
through all the converse they loved to hold in the gardens of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Pico, indeed, yielded to the ascetic influence of Sa- 
vonarola, and Lorenzo from his youth up always professed a belief in 
the dogmas of Christianity. But the voice of the school they founded 
and adorned rings out too clear to be mistaken. It was the protest 
of humanity against those morbid and desolating formulas which were 
threatening to change the bright earth they loved to live in and look 
on, into the shambles of an inexorable hierarchy ;— the utterance of 
that faith, not yet extinguished by the Church, that the visible world 
was created in love, and was to abide in love till the finite is swal- 
lowed up in the infinite. 

But the Renaissance is not to be regarded as an isolated phenomenon. 
It was the product of many causes, not least of the influence of those 
Greek teachers, priests of the old philosophy, who had cherished it 
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through so many centuries, driven now from Constantinople, as of old 
their predecessors from Athens, at the breaking up of the Lower Em- 
pire under the deluge of the Ottoman invasion. The ancient civiliza- 
tion did not perish with Rome; the Roman administration and the 
Roman traditions, together with the Greek philosophy and a certain 
elenient of Greek art, had survived in the Byzantine Empire. Thus the 
philosophy of Plato had lived on, and the disciples who came to teach 
it in Florence were the legitimate successors, in one long, solemn line 
of descent from the followers of the master himself. The history of 
mankind, we forget, seems often to run in parallels. Thus there never 
was any period intervening between the modern culture and the an- 
cient. The learning of the Greeks was kept sacred in Constantinople 
till it was carried by Greeks themselves to Italy. And it was not till 
about the beginning of the Renaissance, it will be remembered, that the 
ancient Greek tongue began to be corrupted into the modern Romaic, 
which, under the influence of the undying spirit of Hellenism, is fast 
purifying itself to serve again the same race in its old seats, — not less 
entitled to our sympathy because emulous, in its new career, of the oid 
glories and the ancient leadership. Yet the cultivation of the Greek 
philosophy in Italy, at the period of the Renaissance, sprang not so much 
from any respect for antiquity as from a conviction of its value in clear- 
ing the way for the future. It helped man to larger notions, while it 
counteracted the degrading tendencies of the Church; and it taught the 
sacredness of thought, when to think was almost to sin, while it re- 
placed the ecclesiastical ideal of misery by the human ideal of love. 

The political condition of the Italian States was, in many respects, 
favorable to the development of individual thought and activity, and 
there was no one of them which did not benefit by the labors, if it did 
not acknowledge the influence, of the humanists. It has been well said, 
by a contemporary German thinker, that it is only by the attainment 
by its writers of a world-wide importance that a people proves its right 
to be ranked among the nations who have determined the form and 
assured the success of our civilization. Tried by that rule, Italy may 
certainly claim a foremost place in the respect of mankind. What 
Sophocles was to the Greeks, and Shakespeare is to us, Dante was to 
Italy and the world. Yet more than Sophocles or Shakespeare, Dante 
concerned himself with the political future of his country. With pro- 
phetic foresight, he was the first to announce that doctrine which has 
since sunk so deep into the hearts of Italians, the doctrine of the unity 
of Italy. For to none was it clearer than to him, that that very rivalry 
of the Italian States which was the stimulus of their progress contained 
the seeds of their ruin. And long afterwards, when Charles VIII. 
crossed the Alps and entered Italy, the ease with which he advanced 
was a proof both of the weakness wrought by divisions and of the cor- 
ruption produced by intrigues. From that day to this there has been 
foreign intervention in Italian affairs, at once the result and the cause 
of the national decline. But the clouds which have so long darkened 
the sky, once resplendent with the gorgeous sunrise of the Renaissance, 
are fast breaking away. Garibaldi fulfils the dream of Dante. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In proportion to our pain at the deep and deliberate injustice with 
which our national struggle has been misrepresented, even by some of 
those in England whom we thought we had a right to regard as friends, 
is the satisfaction with which we greet any expression of intelligent 
sympathy there, and an honest wish to understand the merits of that 
cause for which our best and bravest are giving their blood so lavishly. 
Count Gasparin teaches us to think of England as consisting of “two 
nations.” And while from one of these we get such curious evidences 
of amity as we find in the systematic and wilful falsehoods of the Tory 
press, the conscious falsehood that misstates and vilifies the acts of our 
government in its dealing with treason (as, for instance, in New Or- 
leans), the subscription of “290” British merchants to outfit a piratical 
ship for the ruin of our commerce, and that sentimental “sympathy 
with the South” which affects a dainty “disgust at the follies and 
crimes of its RIVAL,” and mocks a nation in its agony with pious 
platitudes of peace and nonresistance,— we turn with gladness and 
refreshment to such a manly and fair exposition of the whole matter 
as we find in the recent work of Professor Cairnes.* A fairer and 


friendlier statement of the general position we could not desire than 
the following : — 


“ A community, the most eager in the world in the chase after gain, forgot 
its absorbing pursuit ; parties, a moment before arrayed against each other in 
a great political contest, laid aside their party differences; a whole nation, 
yon ap all private aims in the single passion of patriotism, rose to arms as a 
single man; and this for no selfish object, but to maintain the integrity of 
their common country, and to chastise a band of conspirators who, in the 
wantonness of their audacity, had dared to attack it. The Northern people, 
conscious that it had risen above the level of ordinary motives, looked abroad 
for sympathy, and especially looked to England. It was answered with cold 
criticism and derision. The response was perha s natural under the circum- 
stances, but undoubtedly not more so than the bitter mortification and resent- 
ment which that response evoked.” — p. 30. 


The work before us is less specially interesting and instructive, as to 
the immediate questions that have risen out of the war, than that of 
Count Gasparin; but it is an abundantly able, candid, and full treat- 
ment of the slavery question, as to all those points which concern its 
political bearings, its past history in this country, and the remorseless, 
insatiable ambition of those who have made it the stimulant of treason 
and rebellion. Besides the statement of the case with which the volume 
opens, and the “general conclusions” which sketch the outline of the 
policy to be pursued by this nation as in Europe, the topics which it 
treats are the following: the Economical Basis of Slavery; the In- 
ternal Organization of Slave Societies, their Tendencies, their Internal 
Development and External Policy; the Career of the Slave Power in 
the United States, and its Designs. A large portion of the volume 
is thus taken up with matters — such as the etpernce of the West 








* The Slave Power: its Character, Career, and probable Designs. By J. E. 
Carrnes. New York: Carleton. 
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Indies and the history of party conflicts in the United States — with 
which most readers among us are tolerably well acquainted already. 
This does not diminish, but rather enhances, its value, as an effort 
to dispel that dense ignorance, which to many persons appears to be 
far pleasanter than truth. The general conclusion at which Professor 
Cairnes arrives, as to the probable result of the struggle, is that the 
Slave Empire of the South will be narrowed to a comparatively scanty 
territory and feeble sway, with strict boundaries at the North and 
West; and that under such conditions the problem of slavery in this 
nation is likeliest to have a successful working-out. Such specula- 
tions are greatly baffled by the line of policy laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation (which is copied in full in the American edition), 
— which declares emancipation outright, first in those very regions 


which in theory should be the lasting and most obstinate strongholds 
of slavery. 


THE great work of Victor Hugo * loses nothing in power as it goes on. 
Intensely exciting and powerful as the story is, we feel that the char- 
acters are only representative characters, and that behind all these 
characters and scenes is the moving ethical purpose. It is the poet’s 
way of uttering his complaint upon the wrongs and the follies of the 
life of his nation. The story only gives unity to the series of sketches, 
which are in themselves sentimental disquisitions. Very different is 
Victor Hugo’s exhibition of life in the nunnery from the glowing pic- 
tures of Montalembert. All the loneliness, all the gloom, all the dull, 
monotonous waste of brain and heart which the cloister requires, come 
out in his picture of the interior life of that Bernardine sisterhood. Its 
seeming piety becomes hideous, and it is seen to be a crime against rea- 
son and nature. 

Les Misérables is certainly a morbid book. It exaggerates defects in 
the social state, and its tone is sad, desponding, and often bitter. Its 
humor is mocking, and even ghastly. But we cannot call it a wicked 
book, or see in it any attack upon the principles of order, or upon the 
doctrines of sound morality. Its tendency is very different from that 
of such novels as “ Guy Livingstone,” or the “ Sorrows of Werther,” or 
the “ Mysteries of Paris,” while it resembles all of these in some par- 
ticulars ; — the first, in its bold defiance of public opinion and settled 
usage; the second, in its sentimental melancholy; the third, in its 
highly-wrought pictures of the wretchedness and wrong of civilized 
society. It is not a healthy book ; yet its morbid sentiment is not of the 


kind which is contagious. The author is not to be classed with “the 
Pessimist School.” 


ALBERT Dtrer is one of the few celebrated men of past centuries 
around whom still gathers something of personal interest. This is the 
more remarkable, since so little is in reality known of his personal 





* Victor Hugo. Les Misérables. Deuxiéme Partie. Cosette. — Troisitme Par- 
tie. Marius. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 134,122. New York: F. W. Christern. 1862. 
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history, that the affectionate regard in which his memory is held might 
almost seem to be traditional. A journal of his travels in the Nether- 
lands, a few letters to his friend Pirkheimer and others, are the prin- 
cipal materials employed by the German novelist Schefer, in the well- 
known romance,* of which we cordially welcome a new edition. 

The brilliant scenes of Albert Diirer’s public life, —the gorgeous 
festivities of the painters at Antwerp in his honor, his splendid recep- 
tion at the court of Margaret of Parma, his presence at imperial ban- 
quets, —all these gay pictures of Flemish luxury form a striking con- 
trast to the sad colors of his domestic experience. 

The characters of the husband and wife are drawn by Schefer with 
that rare insight into the hidden springs of action and thought in which 
the German novelists certainly excel. Agnes, though wanting in a 
fine appreciation of an artist’s needs, is not a woman of coarse or low 
nature, and the failure of the husband and wife to reach any mutual 
understanding is therefore only the more sad. The ministry of little 
Agnes to the unhappy parents, and her death, are touchingly described. 
Throughout the narrative there is a large allowance for errors, —a 
wise, philosophic, forgiving spirit, which makes this little story one of 
valuable counsel, warning, and comfort in the delicate relations of 


domestic life, as well as an interesting and graphic sketch of artist life 
in the sixteenth century. 











































A FEATURE of marked interest and value, deserving special mention, 
is in the last published volume of Appleton’s new Cyclopedia, — the 
paper, or series of papers, on the United States: first, a condensed 
summary of the Geography, Natural History, Productions, Political 
Condition, Military Resources, and Civil History of the Republic (all 
in one vast paragraph), filling seventy-one pages and a half; next, a 
series of Statistical Tables filling thirty-three pages, embodying, in a 
manner admirably compact and clear, the most important facts of the 
national census ; and lastly, a sketch of American literature, occupying 
seventeen pages and a half, which would appear, on a cursory inspec- 
tion, to include the name of every fellow-citizen whose ambition has 
led him so far as to write a pamphlet or make a speech. These one 
hundred and twenty-two pages are equal in amount of matter to a good- 
sized duodecimo ; and very few books indeed, of similar bulk, contain 
so much evidence of labor diligently and usefully bestowed. The re- 
mainder of the volume is marked by the qualities which we have been 


glad to recognize from time to time. It is the last but one in the con- 
ee series. 



















* The Artist’s Married Life ; Saini that of Albert Diirer. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. J. R. Sropart. Revised Edition, with Memoir. New York : 
James Miller. 
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